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THE FREEDOM OF TEACHING. 


The trial for heresy has become of late years 
so common an incident in theological circles 
that a new case, unless marked by distinctive 
features of a sensational character, would now 
attract little or no attention outside of the 
church organization directly concerned. We 
have also been provided with the amusing spec- 
tacle, particularly in the South, of professors 
in sectarian institutions of learning brought to 
book for their failure to teach an astronomy 
or a geology or a biology in accordance with 
certain theological tenets based upon a strictly 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures. But it 
has been reserved for the University of Wis- 
consin to offer the first example, to our knowl- 
edge, of a trial for heresy in which theology 
has no part. To hale a public teacher of science 
before an investigating committee, for the pur- 
pose of examining his opinions and pronounc- 
ing upon their orthodoxy from a purely scien- 
tific standpoint, is a procedure so novel, and, 
we may add, so startling, that one may well 
pause to consider its significance, and the pos- 
sible consequences of an extension of the prin- 
ciple thus involved. 

Before discussing the subject, it may be well 
to recapitulate the facts. Some weeks ago, the 
Wisconsin State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mr. Wells, published in a New York 
journal a communication upon the subject of 
Professor Ely, Director of the School of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. This 
communication, which was headed “ The Col- 
lege Anarchist,” charged Professor Ely with 
the justification of strikes and the practice of 
boycotts. He was reported to have entertained 
and consulted with a walking-delegate, abetted 
a strike in a printing-office at Madison, threat- 
ened to withdraw his custom unless it were 
made a union office, and to have said in con- 
versation that union men should be employed 
in preference to non-union men, that only cranks 
had conscientious scruples against joining un- 
ions. His books, assumed to represent his teach- 
ings, were described as containing “ utopian, 
impracticable, [and] pernicious doctrines,” and 
as furnishing “‘ a seeming moral justification of 
attacks upon life and property.” 
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Allowing for the obvious animus of this com- 
munication, the charges made do not seem to 
have been very formidable. To entertain a 
walking-del may be questionable as a mat- 
ter of taste, but hardly comes in the category 
of heinous social offences. And we do not 
know that a man is to be condemned outright 
for wishing to have his printing done in a union 
office. As for the other charges, it may be said 
that there are strikes and strikes, that second- 
hand reports of conversation are vague and 
readily colorable, and that the perniciousness 
of Professor Ely’s doctrines, which, as Mr. 
Wells himself admits, “ only the careful stu- 
dent will discover,” is obviously not to be made 
the subject of an off-hand pronouncement. But 
Professor Ely's accuser, by virtue of his posi- 
tion at the head of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, making him ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the State Uni- 
versity, could not well be ignored; and, in 
consequence of his charges, a committee of in- 
vestigation was appointed, before which Pro- 
fessor Ely and his acouser were summoned, 
The “ trial’ was set for the twentieth of Au- 
cu As a preliminary, the committee had 

id down the general principle that the inves- 
tigation iol ton go outside the personal 
charges made against Professor Ely, and his 
actual teachings as an instructor in the Uni- 
versity. When the committee met for its in- 
vestigation, Superintendent Wells failed to 
appear, but was represented by a lengthy com- 
munication, of which the substance was that 
his opinion of Professor Ely’s teachings was 
teed easily upon Professor Ely’s books, and 
that to rule those books out of the investiga- 
tion was to deprive the accuser of the only 
available means of substantiating his charges, 
as far as these related to the university teach- 
ing of the Professor of Economics. In the 
meanwhile, Professor Ely had made public de- 
nial of the personal charges, accompanying the 
denial with this stinging comment: “ The man 
who makes these * against me is well 
known to his neighbors as a politician of the 
meaner sort, who, too small to appreciate the 
most important trust ever committed to him, 
betrayed it in his insensate love of notoriety.” 
This denial Professor Ely repeated before the 
committee ; and Superintendent Wells, in an- 
other communication, admitted that he was 
unable to produce evidence in support of the 
charges reflecting upon Professor Ely’s char- 
acter as a citizen. With this episode, and some 
further elaboration of the controversial amen- 





ities already illustrated, the proceedings prac- 
tically collapsed ; and at last accounts Super- 
intendent Wells was studying Professor Ely’s 
books for the purpose of making out his case 
on the score of economic heterodoxy. 

Since trials for heresy are almost the order 
of the day, it was perhaps hardly natural to 
expect that they would remain confined to the 
domain of theology. If they are to seek other 
territories and other victims, there is no doubt 
that political science offers a promising field 
for the heresy-hunter. The irritant quality of 
political discussion is well known, and its ca- 
pacity for inflaming the passions is hardly ex- 
ceeded by that of theological controversy itself. 
Political or economic principles are often at- 
tacked and defended in a spirit of partisan bit- 
terness which might prove instructive to the 
polemics of Catholicism and Protestantism, and 
from which Arians and Athanasians might have 
taken useful hints. Hence we are not surprised 
that a professor of political science should at 
last have been brought to book in the good old 
theological fashion, although it is of course 
deeply to be regretted that any field of science 
should suffer invasion from the spirit of intol- 
erance, that any attempt should be made to im- 
pose opinions upon men whose only aim in life 
is to form rational opinions of their own and 
to help others in the hard struggle for truth. 

We are not particularly concerned to defend 
Professor Ely’s economic views. There is not 
a little justice in the charge that his books are 
“innocent of clear-cut thought.” He is a fa- 
cile writer, and an exceptionally diffuse one. 
His phraseology is often vague and bewilder- 
ing, if not actually misleading. In reading 
his books, one gets the impression that the most 
permanent facts of political science have some- 
how gone into solution, and that there is little 
prospect of a new crystallization. These char- 
acteristics are shared with many other writers 
of the so-called “new school” of economics, 
but they are unusually prominent in Professor 
Ely’s writings. Nor do we doubt that his doc- 
trines have a general socialistic trend, however 
— he may narrow the definition of 
socialism for the purpose of escaping its stigma, 
or urge that there are far more radical socialists 
than ‘himself. We do not believe that true so- 


cial progress is always to be sought along the 
lines that he suggests, or that the principles 
of “orthodox” economic science are by any 
means as badly discredited as he insinuates. 
But all this is beside the real question at is- 
sue. That question is nothing less than whether 
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university art, shall be fettered or free. 
The great principle of —2 is involved 
in this episode of the trial of Professor Ely, 
and no one who has a realizing sense of the vast 
importance of defending that principle from 
attack can take long in judging of this partic- 
ular case. We do not hesitate to characterize 
as an outrage the arraignment of Professor 
Ely before a committee charged with investi- 

ting the soundness of his scientific teaching. 
fis an indignity which he is justified in resent- 
ing, and which every teacher in the United 
States should resent with him. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position on account of 
his scholarly reputation. That reputation has 
not sensibly altered in quality during his pres- 
ent incumbency, while ft has noticeably grown 
with his widened opportunities. Those respon- 
sible for his appointment presumably had their 
eyes open, and knew what his reputation was. 

he position of a teacher of Professor Ely’s 
experience should be practically unassailable, 
and he should be absolutely free to do his own 
work in his own way. The time for examina- 
tion and investigation is before appointments 
are made, or during what may be called the 
years of apprenticeship, the first two or three 
years of work, in which a man and those re- 
sponsible for him find out whether he has hit 
his vocation or missed it. That the beginner 
should be a ppointed from year to year, and upon 
probation, sf both sonal and necessary ; that 
the man who has once won his professional 
spurs should be subject to any such chances is 
monstrous. Only for some offence of the gross- 
est sort, only for something far more serious 
than the worst that has ever been alleged 
against Professor Ely, would any board of ed- 
ucational trustees be justified in questioning 
the tenure of a duly appointed teacher of expe- 
rience and reputation. 

For what is the alternative,— the fatal ad- 
mission once made that teaching is to be con- 
trolled by boards of regents and superintend- 
ents of education? There is but one possible 
answer to this question. Official history, offi- 
cial science, and official philosophy will take 
the place of a teaching based upon untram- 
melled research and the unbiased pursuit of 
truth. Such a course can only spell inefficiency, 
hypocrisy, stagnation. “ Der Wahrheit ist die 
Atmosphiire der Freiheit unentbehrlich,” says 
Schopenhauer in his vigorous onslaught upon 
the official philosophy prevalent among the Ger- 
map universities in his time. Peculiarly in our 
own country, with a democracy that has not 





yet learned the natural limitations of all de- 
mocracies, that still childishly assumes the 
voice of the people to be the voice of God even 
in matters only to be judged of by the trained 
intellect, is such a warning needed, The au- 
thorities of the University of Wisconsin, how- 
ever exceilent their intentions, and however 
worthy their official zeal, have set, in this trial 
of a public teacher of science, an example of 
the most unfortunate character, an example 
only too likely to be followed elsewhere, and 
which, in assailing the principle of Lehrfrei- 
heit, assails intellectual advancement itself in 
one of its most fundamental conditions. 





ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA.* 


The study of English as rhetoric and composition, 
and as English literature and philology, is com- 
8 tely differentiated in the University of Nebraska. 

riting is taught on the theory that constant tech- 
nical practice is necessary, but practice in the de- 
velopment and adjustment of meaning in the mind 
as well as in appropriate and effective statement. 
In other words, not facility with the media of ex- 
pression, not automatism in phrasing merely, but 
organic, completed communication, in both matter 
and manner, is the aim of the study. As contribu- 
tive to this end, work in oral composition or public 
speaking—not required, but elected very generally 
by the students at some period in their course — is 
arranged for and emphasized by the department 
head. Of thirteen hundred students in attendance 
last year, almost the entire number, excepting spe- 
cials, and including nearly eight hundred young men 
and women in college courses, were under rhetorical 
instruction of some kind. One professor, two instruct- 
ors, and one assistant are exclusively responsible for 
this work. As a division of the general subject and 
of university instruction, this department is known 


* This article is the fifteenth of an extended series on the 
Teaching of English at American Colleges and Universities, 
of which the following have already appeared in Taz Drax: 
English at Yale University, by Professor Albert S. Cook 
a 1); English at Columbia College, by Professor Bran- 

der Matthews (Feb. 16); English at Harvard University, by 
Professor Barrett Wendell iene His Enea 8 Savas 
University, by Professor Melville B, Anderson (March 16); 
English at Cornell University, by Professor Hiram Corson 
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as the Department of English. The Department of 
English Literature, on the other hand, confines itself 
to instruction in literature proper, including both the 
earlier as well as the latest forms of development, 
with recognition of linguistic relations and differ- 
ences between. The work begins in the second year 
of residence, with Anglo-Saxon and Early English. 
In this study there are four exercises a week 

out the year. The class is drilled daily from the 
start in writing forms, until, after reading fifteen 
or twenty pages of prose, and practically mastering 
the verb-groups and inflections, it is ready to 
poetry. The most imaginative parts of the “Genesis” 
and the “ Exodus” are then used as an introduction, 
and by the middle of December “ Beéwulf” is begun. 
This poem is studied almost wholly as literature, and 
by the end of March has been read to the extent of 
2000 lines or over. By making the study literary 
and not philologic, there is no difficulty in keeping 
up the enthusiasm of the class, and for three years 
only one student has been dropped from the roll on 
account of inability to carry the work. From April 
to the end of the year the class reads Middle En- 
glish, — generally in Morris’s “Specimens,” with 
such illustration and appropriation of historical prin- 
ciples as can be gained by two months’ companion 
study of Lounsbury’s “ History.” By this year’s work 
the student gets a general idea of the development 
of the literature and language to Chaucer, as also 
a clear appreciation of the fundamental forms and 
modes of sentiment in Teutonic poetry. 

The study of Anglo-Saxon and Early English is 
prescribed in but two of the eight groups of under- 
graduate work. It is followed by a general survey 
of English literary development from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, three exercises a week through two sem- 
esters. This subject is taken by nearly all the stu- 
dents at some point in the course, being required in 
six out of the eight groups. Here students from 
the Anglo-Saxon studies of the year preceding, as 
also from the classical and the philosophical courses, 
are put at work along with men from the industrial 
sections, from the scientific, the agricultural, and 
the electrical engineering groups of study. Of the 
hundred and twenty members of a given class thus 
made up, more than two-thirds are without literary 
traditions or taste or training, or interest in pure 
literature of any sort. The theory of the work done 
with this class is simply that students in college 
have generally not yet taste for the best literature, 
or prepared capacity to appropriate its æsthetie 
meaning, but must have both aroused or enabled 
in them at the outset. To do this a month is de- 
voted to inductive exercises in discriminating poetic 
or emotional terms and phrases from prosaic, and 
in interpreting metres, and force. It is 
steadfastly believed that the study of literature as 
literature is impossible to minds insensible to the 
inner differences between prose and poetry, and 
blank to esthetic challenge or suggestion. More- 


over, experience with the work has not proved the 
existence of minds so blank or insensible as not 





to yield, along with others of better traditions or 
training, to the influence of such first culture, or 
less completely and readily than they. Students 
from the so-called classical or literary groups do 
not prove superior, either in aptness or preparation, 


courses of study. 

Last year a University Browning Club, conceived 
and planned wholly from among pupils under in- 
struction, was organized and put in operation upon 
a permanent basis. But the young men and wo- 
men projecting it and having it in charge were from 
the scientific rather than the literary side of the class 
in question. Indeed, the success of all later courses in 
the department is found to be largely dependent upon 
the interest aroused in the first month’s study. The 
attention of teachers yet troubled about getting their 
classes interested in literature is invited to the re- 
sults from this manner of opening the year. It must 
not be imagined that the work here done has been 
in any way the result of expert teaching, for the 
tutor in charge is but a recent graduate, not yet 
strong in handling college classes. It is demon- 
strated that, with perfected instruction, out of a 
hundred average students fit to carry work above 
secondary grades, practically and positively a full 
hundred appreciative and even enthusiastic readers 
of best literature may be made. When a class has 
learned to read literature as literature, with true 
æsthetie discernment of its spiritual quality, it will 
go forward of its own momentum. When it is all 
agog, even to the last member, over “ Lycidas” or the 
“ Adonais,” teaching becomes merely guidance, sug- 
gestion, is no longer dogmatic exposition or author- 
ity. It is neither just nor necessary to allow col- 
lege credit for reading vernacular masterpieces, just 
as for Sophocles or Terence, even should consider- 
able attention be given to the notes. The mere 
reading should be taken for granted, as also, — 
when enabled and attained,—the higher experiences 
from the reading. Credit should not be entered 
upon the books of a college for such higher expe- 
riences, but only for knowledge gained or culture 
won at first hand. But on the strength of interest 
aroused beforehand the college pupil may be led to 
do work that will make him a life-long interpreter 
of wsthetic literature, or at least save him from 
skepticism concerning its pretensions. 

The work of this general survey, when fairly 
begun, consists in class study of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Browning. There 
is accompanying study of biographies and general 
literary history, including evolution of new princi- 
ples, with systematic library readings, and prepara- 
tion of notes, in a hundred representative authors. 
No further work in this department is prescribed. 
There are elective courses in advanced Anglo-Saxon 
and philology, Browning, Tennyson,— in conjunc- 
tion with systematic criticism,— American Litera- 
ture, Old Testament poetry, and theory of literary 
teaching. Shakespeare is made a subject by itself, 


being given in a first-year course on simple princi- 
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ples of everyday interpretation, in second-year work 
of a more advanced and systematic character, and 
finally in third-year seminary interpretation and re- 
search. There is also seminary work through two 
semesters in the development of literature, given last 
year in the evolution and history of character hints 
in poetry and fiction, and of certain other fundamen- 
tal modes of imagination. In all there are twenty- 
two semester courses offered by the department, 
with an enrollment last year of something over 
three hundred and fifty names. The work is car- 
ried by one professor, one tutor, and an assistant. 
The energy of the department has been largely de- 
voted for some years to the effort of securing the 
same definiteness and sureness of results in litera- 
ture for all minds as have been reached in other 
subjects. Such success as has been attained has 
been emulated among the high schools of our State, 
and to a degree worthy at least of mention here. 
Several of the accredited schools have begun, at 
their own instance, to do the preliminary work of 
the survey class, and so well as to establish their 
ability to fit for college work in literature just as 
in Greek, mathematics, and the sciences. In fact, 
they have demonstrated that the proper place to 
open the mind to the inspiration of literature is in 
the secondary schools, and not the college. Some 
fifteen teachers of English in our fifty-five accredited 
academies and high schools will do the preliminary 
work of our survey course this year, and will do it 
essentially as well as we. It is our intention to recog- 
nize the quality of the work by admitting their pu- 
pils to immediate instruction in literature, by the de- 
vice of an advanced division, uponentrance. Withal, 
the benefit of such training to those students who 

never go up to college is hardly to be estimated. 

L. A. SHERMAN. 

Professor of English Literature, University of Nebraska. 








THE BRYANT CENTENARY. 
(Special Correspondence of THE D1At.) 
O Master of imperial lays! 
Crowned in the fulness of thy days ; 
One heart that owned thy gracious spell 
Thy reverend mien remembers well ; 
“For mine it was, ere fell the snow 
Upon this head of long ago, 
My modest wreath to intertwine 
With richer offerings at thy shrine. 
“* A guest upon that day of days, 
How leapt my heart to hymn thy praise ! 
Yea, from that hour my spirit wore 
A high content unknown before.”’ 

So read Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with clear musical 
voice, from the low platform in the Bryant maple grove 
at Cummington, while the many invited guests beside 
her, and the assembled thousands in front, hung breath- 
lessly upon her words. Of all that vast company, per- 
haps five thousand in number, I do not think that more 
than one (Mr. Parke Godwin) was present on the occa- 
sion, thirty years before, to which she made this allu- 
sion in her poem. It was the Bryant Festival at the 





Century Club of New York to which she referred, held 
in honor of the poet’s seventieth birthday, and at which 
George Bancroft presided as president of the club, and 
Emerson and Mrs. Howe were the — invited 
guests. That distinguished company also included Bay- 
ard Taylor, George H. Boker, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thomas Buchanan Read, Christopher P. Cranch, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Jr., William M. Evarts, and Richard 
Henry Stoddard, all of whom read poems or made 
speeches, besides the brilliant galaxy of artists for which 
the Century Club has always been noted, among them 
Huntington, Durand, La F Bierstadt, Gifford, Ken- 
sett, J.Q. A. Ward, Whittredge , Hennessy, and Brown. 
The volume containing the exercises of that occasion is 
before me as I write, and among the numerous por- 
traits shown is a p h of Mrs. Howe in 1864. 
Time has indeed whitened her hair and deepened the 
lines of her face, but the firm, thoughtful brow and 
poetic mouth are unchanged. 

Mrs. Howe’s first appearance in the morning at Cum- 
mington, and the singing of her “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” by the company, had been the occasion of a 
spontaneous burst of applause not equalled during the 
day; but her reading of her poem in the afternoon was 
marked by a quieter, if more intense, demonstration. 

It was somewhat by accident that the writer found 
himself among the invited guests of the Bryant Cen- 
tenary at Cummington, Mass., on August 16, held in 
honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the poet’s 
birth at that place. How to describe the many events 
of the journey there and of the day itself, in one short 
letter, is somewhat puzzling. While the programme of 
exercises was carried out with complete success, and 
while the speakers were distinguished and their re- 
marks worthy of the occasion, yet it was what might 
be called the accessories of the celebration which most 
impressed one visitor. 

When I saw an announcement last spring that the 
centenary of Bryant’s birth (November 3, 1794) was 
to be celebrated next November at Great nee 
Berkshire county, Mass., I was somewhat surprised, for 
Bryant was born in Cummington, in Hampshire county, 
and only practiced law for a few years at Great Bar- 
rington, soon giving up the profession and leaving the 
place through disgust at being non-suited because of 
some technical neglect of a case on his part. Then last 
month the announcement was made that the day of birth 
would be anticipated for the better convenience of those 
who were to be present, and that the celebration would 
be held at Cummington. I then realized, what was 
probably the fact, that the Cummington people did not 
intend to be robbed of their town’s distinction as the 
birthplace of the poet. Their committee, under the 
leadership of Wesley Gurney, Lorenzo H. Tower, and 
Mrs. Henrietta S. Nahmer, the secretary, took active 
steps to ensure a successful affair. Mr. Parke Godwin 
presided. He was introduced by Mr. Tower, who is 
librarian of the library founded by Mr. Bryant at Cum- 
mington, and who made an address to which I shall 
again refer. Mr. Godwin spoke, and was followed by 
Edwin R. Brown, of Elmwood, IIL, a native of Cum- 
mington, selected for this reason and because of his per- 
sonal friendship with John Howard Bryant, only sur- 
viving brother of William Cullen, and himself a poet, 
also a resident of Elmwood. Mr. Brown delivered the 
memorial address, a scholarly production, which held 
the close attention of the audience for over an hour. 
Mr. John Howard Bryant, who carries his eighty-seven 
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years with a nervous yet delicate vigor, read “ A Mon- 
Sdy ” on the death of his brother. n came the sing- 
ing of Mrs. Howe’s “ Battle Hymn,” and an intermis- 
sion for refreshments. 

In the afternoon, besides Mrs. Howe’s poem, there 
were addresses by John Bigelow, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Charles Eliot Norton, Rev. John W. Chadwick, and 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University. Con- 
troller James H. Eckels was also called on for a speech, 
and Mr. John Howard Bryant recited another poem, 
“ At Eighty-Seven.” 

— lies on the crest and at the foot of a hill 
in western Hampshire county, which ic itself surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of similar hills. The nearest rail- 
way station on the east is distant some thirteen miles, 

stations on the west and north are distant twenty 
miles, It is the centre of what are called the “ hill 
towns” of Hampshire county, a region quite distinct 
from the Berkshire district made famous by the mem- 
ory of Hawthorne, Herman Melville, and Miss Sedg- 
wick. To reach Cummington from any direction, you 
must go over a hill, Goshen hill on the east, from 
Northampton, where Cable lives, or tning Bug hill 
on the north, from Ashfield, where Curtis spent his sum- 
mers for so many years, and where Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton now has his summer abode. The Bryant houses are 
near the top of Cummi hill, the old homestead 
where the poet was brought up being two or three hun- 
dred feet below the other house, and it was near the 
homestead that the exercises were held. 

A relative of the Bryant family and myself took an 
early start on the “electric” from Northampton to the 
—*R terminus, the afternoon before the celebration,— 

it was well for us that we did so, We established 
ourselves in the stage a full half-hour before the horses 
were attached, and found, to our surprise, that more 
than twice the people it would carry were waiting to 
take it as it was driven out. Most of these people were 
obliged to seek private conve or wait over until 
the next ing. Then followed a dreary three hours’ 
pull up Goshen hill, two horses having to do the work 
of four. We arrived at Cummington in time to take 
supper and to attend a children’s concert at the village 
church. There was a local orchestra of four or five 
pieces, and a chorus, both of which also took part in 
the exercises next day; and there were recitations from 
—* poems and compositions by the children, all 
the management of a tireless young lady resident. 

at the children, as they were ped in the 

front pews, I was struck by the preponderance of pure 


New types, such a collection of which I had 
not seen in t or before familiar districts in 
New England 


were invaded foreign immigration. 
So I was not surprised next = te kets Aes 
Tower’s admirable address that “the town is still one 
stock, and out of two hundred 
not of American birth. . . . It 
community, as it was a hundred 2 
farmers win a scanty living from rebellious 
this s concert, with its manifes- 
pure native stock, was the most interest- 
of the Bryant Centenary. 
a ey oe en te pes hat 
parties came over from 
peg ev mal ——— 
practically lost in the mass of village peo- 
of whom had driven thirty or forty miles 
out over night on the way. And “old, 
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old, old, old ladies,” and men, too, as there were among 
them, with deep lines of toil and narrow living cut into 
their faces. re were fashions a great deal older 
than those of the revived 1830 type, and there were 
hats worn by some old men which no words of mine 
could describe. Squalling babies were occasionally in 
evidence, and on the outskirts of the crowd could 
have heard but little of the speakers’ remarks, although 
they,stood through the proceedings with eyes glued on 
the more distinguished, and even on ‘the less distin- 
guished, occupants of the platform. Among the former, 
in addition to the speakers, were Miss Julia S. Bryant, 
the daughter of William Cullen Bryant, and many mem- 
bers of the Bryant family, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark. A feature of the celebration 
was the singing of the bard-like John W. Hutchinson, 
the last of the Hutchinson family, who stirred the au- 
dience with his rendering of Mrs. Howe’s hymn and 
with some of his old-time songs. 

The residents of Cummington covered themselves 
with credit in all their arrangements for the Centenary. 
The —— of the platform and seats rising up the 
slope of a small elevation in the grove, the plain but 
bountiful collation for the two hundred guests of the 
committee, and the convenience for stabling probably 
five times the number of horses ever collected in the 
town before, were perfect in every respect. All but the 
special guests of the committee brought their provisions 
with them, and the sight of several thousand people 

icnicking in the grove was something to be remem- 
red. After the exercises I walked along “the rivu- 
let” — subject of Bryant’s poem of that name) which 
runs by the old homestead, and down the hill to the 
monument which marks the sight of his birthplace. 
Looking about the wide amphitheatre of hills which 
stretch away on every side, in the evening glow of a 
rfect summer’s day, it was not difficult to guess the 


inspiration of “ Thanatopsis.” 4 nr uR STEDMAN. 








MRS. CELIA THAXTER. 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter died at her home at Appledore, 
Isles of Shoals, the evening of August 26, at the age 
of fifty-eight. A daughter of Thomas B. Laighton, of 
Portsmouth, she was born June 29, 1836, in that town. 
When an infant, her father became a lighthouse-keeper 
upon White Island, and there the child spent her first 
eleven years. Her family then moved to Appledore, 
where she lived for the remainder of her life. At the 
age of sixteen she married Levi Thaxter, who is de- 
scribed as “a cultivated man who preferred this quiet 
spot to the noisy world.” Mrs. r’s first vol- 
ume of poems appeared in 1872. It was followed 
by “ Driftwood ” (1879), “ Poems for Children ” (1883), 
« The Cruise of the Mystery and Other Poems ” (1886), 
and Idyls and Pastorals” (1887). Mr. Stedman fit- 
tingly says of her verse that it gives us “the dip of the 
sea-bird’s wing, the foam and tangle of ocean, varied 
interpretations of clambering sunrise mists and evening’s 
fiery cloud above the main.” She was peculiarly happy 
as a writer of verse for children. In prose, a pretty 
volume called “ Among the Isles of Shoals” was widely 
read; and her latest work, “An Island Garden” (re- 
viewed in Tue Diat a few months ago), has been re- 
ceived with an exceptional degree of cordiality, bestowed 
upon the text quite as much as upon Mr. Childe Has- 
sam’s exquisite illustrations. 
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THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR ELY. 
(Special Correspondence of Tax Dit.) 
Madison, Wis., August 25, 4894, 

The Wisconsin State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mr. O. E. Wells, has done for Professor R. 
T. Ely, of the State University, a like service to that 
which Professor Patton rendered Professor Swing. 
Whatever Mr. Wells’s intention may have been, the 
only result can be to intrench more strongly than ever 
the man he has attacked, while at the same time giving 
him an instant national prominence which could in the 
usual course of things come only as the long result of 
time and labor. Professor Ely has the great advantage 
of being the first sociological heretic to be brought to 
book; the first of a long line to come—if we are to be- 
lieve the charges and insinuations which have been lately 
going the rounds, that the increasing boldness of radi- 
cal socialism, and even of anarchy itself, is in a large 
measure due to encouragement in high places. He will 
have the further satisfaction of not being obliged to 
pose as a sociological martyr also; for to be a religious 
martyr is not half bad in these latter days, while to be 
suspected of favoring strikes and anarchy butters no 
professor’s parsnips. 

Professor Ely has very likely felt that his affliction, 
though it endure but for a moment, is more chastening 
than providential; yet he may well congratulate him- 
self that Providence chose such a very feeble rod of 
chastisement as Mr. Wells. No man could teach and 
write so much as Professor Ely without laying himself 
open to skilful attack at some unguarded point; but Mr. 
Wells has succeeded simply in furnishing in his own per- 
son another brilliant illustration of the madness which 
goes before the destruction of the gods. 

In “ The Nation” of New York, of July 12, when the 
public excitement over the railroad strike was at its 
height, there appeared a letter signed O. E. Wells, and 
bearing the somewhat startling heading “The College 
Anarchist.” The letter was a column in length, but 
the gist of it is as follows: First, “that there is a sort 
of moral justification for the attack on life and prop- 
erty based on a theory which comes from the colleges, 
lecture-rooms, and latterly from the churches, and is 
supported by the teaching and practice of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.” Secondly, Professor Ely entertained, 
and was in frequent consultation with, a certain “ walk- 
ing-delegate ” during a strike which occurred in Madi- 
son in the beginning of the present year. Third, Pro- 
fessor Ely threatened to take his printing from a certain 
firm unless they employed union men. Fourth, Pro- 
fessor Ely declared that “a dirty, dissipated, unmar- 
ried, unreliable, and unskilled tramp, if a union man, 
should be employed in preference to an industrious, skil- 
ful, trustworthy, non-union man who is the head of a 
family.” Fifth, “Only a careful student will discover 
the Utopian, impracticable, or pernicious doctrines [of 
Professor Ely’s books], but their general acceptance will 
furnish a seeming moral justification for attacks on life 
and property such as the country is already becoming 
so familiar with.” 

To the Regents of the Wisconsin State University 
all this was “ mighty interesting reading,” especially as 
the newspapers all over the country were soon in full 
ery. It was “important if true,” and it did not take 
the Honorable Board long to appoint a committee of 
three, which should summon accuser and accused to ap- 
pear in their august presence and elucidate things. After 








two postponements, all parties concerned were finally 
oe together y the Law Building of the University 
on the evening of August 21, each of the i 

ties being — a lawyer. After ¢ pe ts 
preliminary sparring between the lawyers, it became 
evident that the policy of the plaintiff was one of delay 
and of readiness to back out on any decent pretext. Mr. 
Wells, having accomplished his object in spreading his 
accusations broadcast, seemed not to be greatly inter- 
ested in the investigation. The defence filed an em- 
phatic denial of each and every charge contained in the 
accusations, in order. Then appeared the weakness of 
the plaintiff’s case. Although the letter begins by first 
attacking Professor Ely’s teachings, then his personal 
acts, and finally his writings, the lawyer for Mr. Wells 
made every possible effort to ignore all the first part 
and confine the inquiry to the last count only; namely, 
the writings. At last they were forced to confess that 
Mr. Wells could not possibly testify anything about the 
teaching, because he had never heard a single lecture 
by Professor Ely, and had not even read the only one 
of the Professor’s books which is prescribed as part of 
the university course. Thus the first and most impor- 
tant part of the attack fell flat. 

Much against the wish of the plaintiff, the charges 
referring to Professor Ely’s personal acts was next 
taken up; and the reason of the reluctance became man- 
ifest as soon as the testimony of witnesses was taken. 
Every charge under the third and fourth counts was 
flatly contradicted, and showed conclusively that Mr. 
Wells had either carelessly or maliciously taken mere 
street gossip as a basis of his very serious public accusa- 
tions, without taking the trouble to ascertain the truth. 
The proceedings were enlivened by several sharp ver- 
bal scrimmages between the two lawyers and the com- 
mittee, to the great delight of the audience. 

At this point, and at the desire of the plaintiff, an ad- 
journment of three days was interposed to give him time 
to recover breath, and to collect all the damning ex- 
tracts which he could find in Professor Ely’s works. 
Thus far the investigation had been a farce; but now 
we were promised something very serious. The second 
hearing was attended by a still larger audience, includ- 
ing many ladies; but Mr. Wells was not in it. He had 
had enough. 

Under such circumstances it would probably have oc- 
curred to a fair-minded man that a great wrong had 
been done Professor Ely, and that the least reparation 
possible was a full retraction and ample apology. But 
Mr. Wells thought otherwise. He ed it as a fit- 
ting opportunity to send another long letter to the com- 
mittee, in which he refused to be present at the inves- 
tigation any further, on the plea of having been so 
advised by friends because of some applause that had 
occurred at the opening of the trial, and because of 
“ restrictions” imposed by the committee. He reiterated 
several of his exploded charges, in the face of the fact 
that they had been disproved, and then proceeded to 
consider the main point, viz., the socialistic character of 
Professor Ely’s writings. The latter part of the letter 
was therefore the total residuum of this formidable at- 
tack which had called forth so much comment from the 
press. It was chiefly an exposition of the impression 
produced by their perusal upon the mind of the reader; 
i. e., Mr. Wells’s mind. He found this to be very bad. 
He endeavored to support his impressions by a few quo- 
tations, which, isolated from their connection, might 
easily assume to a willing eye the outlines of a cloven 
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foot. It is hardly necessary to say that almost any- 
thing could be deduced from any author by this ex- 
tremely naive method of exegesis; but when the quota- 
tions were afterward read by the defence in their proper 
connection, the disingenuousness of the method became 
nt. 

was the end of Wells. The defence now had 
the easy and pleasant task of repelling his last feeble 
attacks, by quotations from Professor Ely’s works, by 
the oral — of his former students now teachers 
in other institutions, and by many written assurances of 
high regard which had been received from prominent 
men, Against the “impressions” which Mr. Wells's 
mind received from a perusal of Professor Ely’s works 
were the scholarly criticisms and endorsements 
of President Adams of Wisconsin University, President 
Andrews of Brown, Professor Small of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Shaw, editor of “ Review of Reviews,” 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Federal Commissioner, and 
others. All this cloud of witnesses, while admitting 
differences of opinion in matters of detail, united in em- 
phatically endorsing Professor Ely, and in repelling all 
insinuations that there was in his teachings, writings, 
or personal influence anything leaning toward or pro- 
vocative of anarchy in the slightest degree. On the con- 
trary, he has always deprecated strikes and boycotts as 
resulting in more harm than to the cause of Labor. 

Finally, Professor Ely, being sworn, testified that to 
his knowledge he had never even seen the walking-dele- 
gate whom he was accused of entertaining, nor had he 
consulted with any walking-delegate whatsoever. 

The committee is to make its formal report to the 
Board of Regents, whose next meeting comes on the 
eighteenth of September; but there can be little doubt 
what that report will be. Dogberry complained, «0, 
that I had been written down an ass.” Poor old Dog- 
berry! If he only could have been State Superintend- 
ent of Wisconsin ! R. W. Conant. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE PROPOSED SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) 

I confess I have less confidence than Professor Gay- 
ley seems to have in the study of the literature of sav- 
age tribes as affecting present canons of criticism. 
Literature, as we know it and are interested in it, is es- 
sentially a product of culture. What primarily concerns 
us is the literature of the Aryan peoples, and among 
them the literature which has been tinctured by, if it is 
not a product of, the civilizations of Greece and Rome. 

the latter I include the Scandinavian, and of 
course the oldest English. Among non-Aryan peoples, 
the Hebrews have profoundly influenced all modern Oe- 
cidental literature; and non-European civiliza- 
tions belonging to the Aryan branch, we may fairly in- 
clude the Hindoos, as represented by Sanskrit, and to 
some extent by more modern literature. If to these we 
add the Finnish Kalevala, and a few folk-songs which 


may lie beyond the Aryan pale, we have a corpus which, 


conceive that our most pressing need in this country at 





Sea islands. ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., August 16, 1894, 








THE NEW YORK “NATION” AND ITS 
“COLLEGE ANARCHIST.” 
(To the Editor of Tur Dit.) 

Now that the charge against Professor Ely has been 
exploded and proved to have come from a breechless 
cannon, hurting most the meddlesome one who foolishly 
or recklessly touched it off, one beholding the vanishing 
smoke-cloud may well ask how it is that so much smudge 
and racket should have come about so needlessly. The 
responsibility for the accusation and trial of Dr. Ely 
must be divided, it seems, between Mr. Wells, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, and 
“The Nation” of New York; the one having written 
the letter containing the charges, and the other having 
printed it with the title of «The College Anarchist” 
and endorsed and followed it up editorially. Surely 
such charges and such an epithet could be justified, 
if at all, only by the most ample and unequivocal evi- 
dence of their truthfulness. The word “anarchist,” 
as applied to a college professor, is about the most in- 
jurious that could be chosen; hardly less damaging, at 
the present time, than the term ex-murderer or horse- 
thief. It is worse, really, than to call a lawyer a shys- 
ter, a physician a quack, or a clergyman a mountebank. 
These have the world before them; if a public stigma 
is placed upon their name in one place, they can go to 
another region and begin anew. But a college profes- 
sor has at best but few openings, and a reproach or 
doubt clinging to him in one quarter is pretty certain 
to follow him elsewhere and effectually check his career. 
These considerations show how serious was the moral, 
and presumably the legal, responsibility assumed in call- 
ing Professor Ely “The College Anarchist,” and will 
cause the public, particularly members of Dr. Ely’s 
profession, to look with interest for whatever of repara- 
tion may be accorded him. Even though he may have 
gained rather than lost by the unjust attack upon him, 
the principle involved is the same as in the case of those 
who might be equally innocent yet not so strong or able 
to defend themselves so successfully. Words are dan- 
gerous things, and the injury they may do is often irre- 
parable. The word “anarchist” is coming to be used 
a little too freely in modern economic discussion, re- 
minding one unpleasantly of the religious “heretic ” or 
the political “suspect” of not so very long ago. We 
have had, perhaps, almost too much of the “College 
Anarchist,” the “ Anarchist Governor,” the “ Anarchist 
Preacher,” ete. Sinister epithets are no better argu- 
ments than brickbats are. They ill become a dignified 
and influential journal, least of all one whose mission in 
part is to raise the standard of journalistic ethics. Such 
are not the examples of amenity and justice by which 
the manners and morals of journalism are to be im- 
proved. C. E. S. 

Chicago, August 28, 1894. 


Mr. THropore STANTON has been engaged in Paris 
during the last year in preparing a series of lectures on 
the Third French Republic, which he will deliver before 
the Wisconsin State Diversity. 
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MORE NAPOLEONIC PICTURES.* 


Neither the flight of time nor the growing 
urgency of current questions seems to abate 
public curiosity concerning Napoleon. In view 
of the multiplicity of books on the Emperor 
and of the temptations held out for the last 
half century to write them, it is rather remark- 
able that one of the fullest, freshest, and, in 
point of narrative, most trustworthy accounts, 
the “ Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval,” should 
appear at this late day. Few readers, certainly, 
are likely to accept the writer’s exaggerated 
estimate of his hero; none, on the other hand, 
will question the exceptional worth of his evi- 
dence as to facts. “‘ An honorable and a truth- 
ful man whose lips were never stained with a 
lie ’—as M. Thiers testified in the French Par- 
liament — Méneval was for years (1802-15) 
Napoleon’s private secretary, his close friend, 
and a member of his household. He knew the 
Emperor as few were privileged to know him ; 
and it is a fact to be weighed that although 
custom accorded Méneval the valet’s prover- 
bielly fatal degree of intimacy, Napoleon re- 
mained in his eyes a hero to the end. “ Faith- 
ful to his master till the grave,” observes his 
editor, ‘he sought always and everywhere, with 
a complete conviction and the most absolute 
good faith, to defend the memory of this great 
man.” Unhappily for the defender, the changed 
standards of a later day have wrought disas- 
trously with the Emperor’s title to greatness. 
The Alexanders and Tamerlanes, men whose 
genius for destruction filled the rude ideal of 
their contemporaries and made the soil they 
touched a Golgotha, no longer engross history ; 
and the glory of the victor of Marengo and 
Austerlitz is happily paling before that of the 
Colberts and Turgots, real patriots whose goal 
was the solid prosperity of their countrymen. 
In view of the actual verdict of time, there is 
a strain of pathos in Méneval’s prediction that 
this “common arbitrator’ would justify his 
estimate of his master. He says: 

“The revelations which time will bring will show 
Napoleon raised on the summit of greatness by means 
of which morality approves; they will show him free 
from all baseness, straightforward, magnanimous, ex- 








* Memorrs ILiLusTRATING THE History or Napo.eon I. 
From 1802 to 1815. By Baron Ciaupr-FRANcoIs DE MénE- 
VAL, Private Secretary to Napoleon. Edited by his Grand- 
son, Baron NAPOLEON JosEPH DE MénEvAL. With Portraits 
and Autograph Letters. In three volumes. New York: D. 
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empt from low passions, endowed with every kind of 
courage, constantly occupied with the care of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of humanity, and finally moved by the 
noble ambition to have desired to make of France the 
most glorious and the most prosperous of nations; am- 
bition too great, perhaps, in a worn-out society, for the 
rejuvenation of which time as well as the constancy of 
fortune were lacking to him.” 

Méneval might well have given his memoir 
Chancellor Pasquier’s sub-title, “ A History of 
My Time,” the book being really a continuous 
historical narrative, interspersed with pen pic- 
tures and anecdotes of Napoleon and his en- 
tourage. The stories of the Emperor serve 
mostly to illustrate his private character, rather 
than to depict him as the soldier and the ruler ; 
and here nothing is related of which the writer 
was not “an eye-witness or the direct deposi- 
tary.” Familiar historical facts are passed 
over or but briefly touched upon, save when the 
writer is able to furnish fresh light, or where 
his version differs materially from the one ac- 
cepted. The tragic story, for instance, of the 
Duc d’Enghien is graphically re-told with some 
considerable additions as to Napoleon’s per- 
sonal share and degree of culpability in the 
matter. Méneval was a fairly good hand at a 
portrait. His characterizations of leading per- 
sonages—Talleyrand, Fouché, Murat, Moreau, 
the members of the Bonaparte family, Mme. 
de Staél, Mme. de Récamier, and many others 
—are clear and pithy ; and @ propos of these 
portraits we may cite in passing blunt Marshall 
Lannes’s summary, approvingly quoted by the 
author, of the wily Bishop of Autun : 


‘He used to say of Talleyrand’s impassiveness that 
if he were to receive a kick in his seat of honor his face 
would not betray the event, and summed him up in this 
saying, which is perhaps strictly true, if expressed in 
somewhat too military language: ‘ It’s a lot of mud 
in a silk stocking.’” 


Opening with a brief retrospect of his early 
life, Méneval passes on to the date of his en- 
trance (April, 1802) into Napoleon’s Cabinet, 
as the actual, though at first not the titular, suc- 
cessor of Bourrienne, who was already in dis- 
favor. Méneval was present at the latter’s final 
dismissal—which was certainly abrupt enough : 

«The Consul said to him in a severe tone of voice: 
‘Give any papers and keys which you have of mine to 
Méneval, and withdraw. And never let me see you 
again.’ After these few words he went back to the 
council, slamming the door violently behind him.” 

Méneval’s opinion of his predecessor’s cele- 
brated memoirs deserves attention : 

“I do not think that Bourrienne was the author of the 
memoirs published under his name. I met him, in 1825, 


im Paris, and he told me that he had been asked to write 
against the Emperor: ‘In spite of all the wrong he did 
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me,’ he added, ‘I could never make up my mind to do 
so. My hand would wither rather.’ . . . His entire 
cobperation in this book consisted in some stray incom- 
plete notes which were worked out by certain profes- 
sioual writers. These writers, whose names are men- 
tioned, had to make up for the insufficiency of these 
notes by their own researches, and with the help of ma- 
terials supplied by the publisher.” 


Méneval ascribes Bourrienne’s consent to the 
use of his name to the enfeeblement of his fac- 
ulties, and to the financial straits which made 
him at the time accessible to the temptations 
of the publisher. Allowing, however, all pos- 
sible weight to the writer's candor and oppor- 
tunities, his limitation of Bourrienne’s collab- 
oration to “ some stray incomplete notes ” seems 
too patent an understatement to need disproof. 
Méneval’s first impressions of Napoleon were 
most favorable : 

“He spoke of my studies and of Palissot [the satir- 
ist and in the writer’s youth the doyen of Freuch litter- 
atours] with a kindness and a simplicity which put me 
entirely at my ease, and showed me how gentle and 
simple this man, who bore on his forehead and in his 
eyes the mark of such imposing superiority, was in his 
private life.” 

The portrait of the First Consul as the writer 
then saw him is thus traced : 

“ Napoleon was at that time moderately stout. He 
was of middle height (about five feet two inches), and 
well built, though the bust was rather long. His head 
was big and the skull largely developed. His neck was 
short and his shoulders broad. The size of his chest 
bespoke a robust constitution, less robust, however, than 
his mind, His legs were well shaped, his foot was small 
and well formed. His hand, and he was rather proud 
of it, was delicate and plump, with tapering fingers. His 
forehead was high and broad, his eyes grey, penetrating, 
and wonderfully mobile; his nose was straight and well 
— His teeth were fairly good, the mouth perfectly 

elled, the upper lip slightly drawn down toward the 
corner of the mouth, and the chin slightly prominent. His 
skin was smooth and his complexion pale, but of a pal- 
lor which denoted a circulation of the blood. His 
very fine chestnut hair, which, until the time of the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, he had worn long, cut square and 
covering his ears, was clipped short. The shape of his 
face the ensemble of his features were remarkably 
regular. In one word, his head and his bust were in no 
way inferior in nobility and dignity to the most beauti- 
ful bust which antiquity has bequeathed to us... . 
When in a good humor, or when anxious to please, his 
expression was sweet and caressing, and his face was 
lighted up by a most beautiful smile. Amongst famil- 
iars his langh was loud and mocking. . . . My portrait 
of Napoleon would be incomplete did I not mention the 
hat, without trimming or lace, which was ornamented 
by a little tri-color cockade, fastened with a black silk 
cord, and the grey surtout which covered the simple 
uniform of colonel of his guard. This hat and this 
surtout, which became historical with him, shone in the 





* A lady who saw him in 1796, speaks of Napoleon as “ the 
thinnest and queerest being I ever met . . . so thin that he 
inspired pity.” 


(Stendhal. ) 
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midst of the coats covered with gold and silver embroid- 
ery which were worn by his generals and the officers of 
his household.” 
This simplicity of dress was really a matter of 
choice and not of affectation—as is sometimes 
charged. Méneval relates that, pending the 
arrival of Marie Louise in France, the Emperor 
yielded to the entreaties of the princess Pauline, 
an acknowledged authority in matters of taste, 
and ordered a magnificent suit, loaded with lace 
and embroidery, to grace the coming event. 
The finery, however, was worn but once, and 
was then laid aside for the plain habit of or- 
dinary days. 

Readers fond of the minuter espials of biog- 
raphy will not find Méneval’s narrative want- 
ing. There are many curious details as to the 
Emperor's domestic life and his personal hab- 
its. Of that virtue which is * next to godli- 
ness” we learn that he had his full share : 

“ He took frequent baths. He used to brush his arms 
and his broad chest himself. His valet finished by rub- 
bing him very vigorously on the back and shoulders. He 
formerly used to be shaved, but for a long time, that is 
to say since 1803, he had shaved himself—after he had 
changed his valet. A small mirror was held before him, 
and turned as required. He then used to wash himself 
with a great quantity of water in a silver basin, which 
from its size might have been taken for a vat. A sponge 
dipped in eau de cologne was passed over his hair, and 
the rest of the bottle was poured over his shoulders. 
. . » His allowance for dress had at first been fixed at 
60,000 francs; he reduced this amount to 20,000 franes, 
all included. He was fond of saying that with an in- 
come of 12,000 francs, and a horse, he should have all 
he wanted.” , 

Like M. Lévy, Méneval is at some pains to 
show that Napoleon possessed—as he probably 
did — a fair share of the domestic virtues, be- 
ing an affectionate husband and father, and 
the best of sons and brothers. Among his many 
engaging pictures of the Emperor's home life 
there is one that seems especially attractive 
and characteristic. Ever bent on the game or 
the reality of war, Napoleon had some little 
manuvre-pieces made — bits of wood of dif- 
ferent lengths and colors, representing regi- 
ments and divisions—with which he would try 
new military evolutions and combinations, set- 
ting them up on the floor to gain a larger field 
for the mimic campaign. Sometimes his son, 
the little King of Rome, would surprise him 
occupied with these pieces and working out be- 
forehand one of those brilliant coups which so 
often turned the scale in favor of the French 
arms. 


“ The child, lying on the floor at his side, pleased with 
the color and the form of these manwuvre pieces — 
which reminded him of his toys—would at each instant 
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touch them with his hand and disturb the order of bat- 
tle at a decisive moment just when the enemy was about 
to be beaten. But so great was Napoleon’s presence of 
mind, and his affection for his son, that he did not allow 
himself to be disturbed by the disorder into which the 
ehild had thrown his strategical combinations, and con- 
tented himself, without manifesting any impatience, with 
putting the pieces back into their right order. His pa- 
tience and kindness for his child were inexhaustible. 


In this connection Méneval tells a touching 
story of the Empress Josephine. She had 
begged as a favor to have the King of Rome 
taken to her, and Napoleon yielded, despite 
the jealous opposition of Marie Louise, who 
feared the ascendancy which a woman who had 
once been so loved by her husband might still 
retain over him. Describing the meeting, Mén- 
eval says : 


“The excellent Princess could not restrain her tears at the 
sight of a child who recalled such painful memories and 
the privation of a happiness which Heaven had refused to 
her. She embraced him with transports. She seemed to 
take pleasure in the illusion produced by the thought that 
she was lavishing her caresses on her own child. She 
never wearied of admiring his strength and beauty, and 
could not detach herself from him.” 


For this wronged woman Méneval has nothing 
but kindness, though he faintly approves, on 
political grounds, of Napoleon’s resolution to 
put her aside. He was an eye-witness of the 
painful scene immediately following the cere- 
mony that, as he says, ** unloosened the bonds 
of a union which, had Josephine been fruitful, 
would have lasted as long as their lives ”’: 


“The Emperor re-entered his study, sad and silent, 
and let himself fall on the sofa where he usually sat, in 
complete depression. He remained there some mo- 
ments, his head leaning on his hand, and when he rose 
his face was distorted. Orders for the departure to 
Trianon had been given in advance. When it was an- 
nounced that the carriages were ready, Napoleon took 
his hat and said, ‘ Méneval, come with me!’ I followed 
him up the little winding staircase which communicated 
between his study and the Empress’s apartment. Jose- 

hine was alone, and seemed wrapped in the most pain- 

ul reflection. The noise we made in entering attracted 
her attention, and springing up she threw herself on the 
Emperor's neck, sobbing and crying. He pressed her 
to his breast, kissing her over and over again, but in the 
excess of her emotion she had fainted. I ran to the 
bell and summoned help. The Emperor, wishing to 
avoid the sight of a grief which he was unable to as- 
suage, placed the Empress in my arms as soon as he saw 
she was coming back to consciousness, ordered me not 
to leave her, and withdrew rapidly by the drawing- 
rooms of the ground floor, at the door of which his car- 
riage was waiting. After the Emperor's disappearance, 
women who entered laid her on a couch and did what 
was necessary for her recovery. In her confusion she 
took my hands and earnestly prayed me to tell the Em- 
peror not to forget her, and to assure him of an affec- 
tion which would survive any and every event. It 
seemed to be difficult for her to allow me to depart, as 
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if my departure would break the last tie by which she 
was connected with Napoleon.” 

Josephine, says Méneval, “ had an irresist- 
ible attraction.” 

“She was not a woman of regular beauty (she had 
that grace which is more beautiful than beauty’s self, 
as our good La Fontaine used to say); she had the 
soft abandon, the supple and elegant movements, the 
graceful negligence, of Creole women. Her temper was 
always even. Good and kind, she was affable and in- 
dulgent to everybody without exception of persons. She 
was not a woman of superior intellect, but her exquisite 
politeness, her great familiarity with society and court 
life and their innocent artifices, always taught her at a 
moment’s notice what to say and do.” 


Lacking the subtler charms of the wife she 
supplanted, Marie Louise had in full measure 
the attractions inseparable from youth and 
health. The author sketches her as she ap- 
peared to him on her arrival in France : 

“ Marie Louise, then in the splendor of her youth, 
had a bust of perfect regularity. The bodice of her 
dress was longer than used to be worn at the time, 
which added to her natural dignity, and contrasted very 
well with the ugly, short bodices of our ladies. Her 
face was flushed with the journey and by her nervous- 
ness. Pale chestnut hair, silky and abundant, framed 
a fresh full face, over which eyes, full of sweetness, 
spread a charming expression, Her lips, which were 
rather thick, recalled the type of the Austrian ruling 
family, just as a slight convexity of the nose is the char- 
acteristic of the House of Bourbon.” 


Méneval’s post was no sinecure. The Em- 
peror’s prodigious activity grew with the ob- 
stacles put in his way, and taxed the strength 
of his secretary to the utmost. Night and day 
he was bound to the wheel of that restless, ever- 
scheming, and, in its final conceptions, vaguely- 
defined ambition. Says Méneval: 

“It often happened that I would hand him some doc- 
ument to sign in the evening. ‘I will not sign it now,’ 
he would say, ‘ be here to-night at one o'clock, or at four 
in the morning; we will work together.’ On these oc- 
casions I would have myself waked some minutes before 
the appointed hour. As, in coming down stairs, I used 
to pass in front of the door of his apartment, I used to 
enter to ask if he had been waked. The invariable 
answer was, ‘He has just rung for Constant,’ and at the 
same moment he used to make his appearance, dressed 
in his white dressing-gown, with a Madras handkerchief 
round his head. When, by chance, he had got to the 
study before me, I used to find him walking up and 
down with his hands behind his back, or helping him- 
self from his snuff-box, less from taste than from pre- 
occupation, for he only used to smell at his pinches, and 
his handkerchiefs were never soiled with the snuff. 
His ideas developed as he dictated, with an abundance 
and a clearness which showed that his attention was 
firmiy riveted to the subject with which he was dealing; 
they sprang from his head as Minerva sprang, fully 
armed, from the head of Jupiter. . . . Napoleon used 
to explain the clearness of his mind, and his faculty of 
being able at will to prolong his work to extreme limits, 
by saying that the various subjects were arranged in 
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his head, as though in a cupboard. ‘When I want to 
interrupt one piece of work,’ he said, ‘I close the drawer 
in which it is, and open another. The two pieces of 
business never get mixed up together, and never trouble 
or tire me, When I want to rest, I close up all the 
‘drawers, and then I am ready to go off to sleep.’” 
We should be sorry if the foregoing extracts, 
selected chiefly for their graphic quality and 
separableness from the context, should convey 
the’ impression that the book before us is a 
mosaic of chit-chat and haphazard portraiture. 
We recall no memoir of the Napoleonic period 
which is less open to the charge of “ scrappi- 
ness’ and triviality. Méneval was a serious, 
retiring,* even a melancholy man — many de- 
grees removed from the mere court quidnunc. 
His bias in Napoleon's favor was pronounced ; 
but, allowing for this, his political and personal 
reflections are calm and penetrating, and they 
are the ripened fruit of his later years. We 
have alluded to his version of the d’Enghien 
tragedy — one of the darkest stains on Napo- 
leon’s career. The pith of the matter, as com- 
monly understood, and the defense offered by 
Méneval, can be briefly stated. In 1803-4, 
Bonaparte, justly alarmed and enraged by the 
royalist plots against his life, resolved to deal 
his enemies a blow that should effectually check 
such enterprises for the future. The blow de- 
cided on was the execution of one of the royal- 
ist princes, and the victim selected was the Duc 
d’Enghein, the last of the Condés, a known 
leader of the émigrés, and a supposed sharer 
in the murderous attempt of Cadoudal and 
Pichegru. That the arrest of d’Enghien, then 
living at Ettenheim, in Baden, would involve 
a flagrant breach of the law of nations, gave 
no pause to the imperious will of the First Con- 
sul. On the night of March 15, 1804, d’En- 
ghien was seized at Ettenheim by French gen- 
darmes, haled over the frontier to Strasburg 
and thence to the castle of Vincennes, where 
he was tried by court martial, found guilty, 
sentenced, and put to death, all during the 
night of March 20, and the early morning of 
March 21. His request to see the First Con- 
sul might possibly have been granted by his 
judges; but Savary, a devoted tool of Napo- 
leon, who had been put in charge of the platoon 
detailed for the execution, roughly interposed 
in the debate, and led his prisoner away to the 
castle-moat, where he was shot, with a summary 
barbarity worthy of the days of the Terror. 





*In a note on Fleury de Chaboulon's Memoirs, Napoleon 
says: “‘ Méneval and Fain lived in such a retired way that 
there were chamberlains who, after four years’ service in the 
palace, had never seen them.”’ 
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Broadly viewed, the murder (or, to use the 
common euphemism, the execution) of d’En- 
ghien seems the only logical outcome of the 
affair from the beginning. The extraordinary 
preliminary step; the trial before a tribunal 
certain—as Méneval admits—to convict; the 
selection of Savary and his obvious conviction 
of his duty; the swiftness and secrecy of the 
entire proceedings — all point to the fact that 
the unfortunate Prince was doomed from the 
first, and that Napoleon was his judge. It is 
admitted that had d’Enghien been taken on 
French soil, or in battle, his sentence, while 
severe, would have been legal. Taken as he 
was on the soil of a country with which France 
was on the friendliest terms, it was murder. 
Méneval’s chief defense of his master is that, 
expecting a final request from his prisoner for 
an audience, he meant to exercise clemency. 
He knew that conviction was certain; but he 
took measures — not, as is generally held, to 
prevent — but to assure the Prince’s request 
for an interview reaching him. These meas- 
ures, according to Méneval, were thwarted by 
the following singular (we are inclined to add, 
suspicious) incident, the facts of which, how- 
ever, whatever our interpretation of them may 
be, the relator’s character for veracity does not 
permit us to doubt. Pending d’Enghien’s trial, 
Napoleon ordered his Secretary of State, Maret, 
to write in his name to the Councillor of State, 
Réal, directing the latter “to go toVincennes, 
and to personally examine the Duc d’Enghien, 
and then to come and report the result of this 
examination to him, Napoleon.” The fateful 
letter reached Réal’s house at ten o’clock on 
the evening of the trial: but Réal, suffering 
from unusual fatigue, had gone to bed, after 
having peremptorily “ forbidden his valet to 
wake him before five in the morning, no matter 
what message might be sent to him.” The next 
morning M. Réal received the letter, dressed 
with all speed, and hastened to Vincennes — 
too late. “On the way he met Col. Savary, 
who informed him that the Duc d’Enghien’s 
execution had taken place.” 

Méneval, with other panegyrists of Napo- 
leon, failed to see or was loth to admit that his 
hero, like Bacon and Marlborough, strongly ex- 
emplified the truth that great mental gifts by no 
means imply corresponding moral ones. Napo- 
leon’s character was strangely inconsistent, and 
even intellectually it presents contradictions. 
His marvellous genius for appreciating and 
shaping special facts and situations was coupled 
with the feeblest incoherence of general policy ; 
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and his dreams of the future, where we can di- 
vine them, were so vague, fantastic, and gran- 
diose as almost to warrant the doubt sometimes 
cast upon his sanity during his later years. 
What was Napoleon’s final goal—the consum- 
mation he had in view and toward which he 
strove and planned? Has anyone yet answered 
the question explicitly ? Could Napoleon him- 
self have answered it? The good Méneval’s 
response, touching the * ameliorating the con- 
dition of humanity,” and other benign Napo- 
leonic aims, seems, in the light of recorded 
deeds, scarcely satisfactory. Nor can we ad- 
mit that the crimes of a man who sacrificed to 
his own ends, with appalling indifference, the 
lives, liberties, and happiness of scores of thou- 
sands, are in the faintest degree redeemed by 
his half-dozen putative bourgeois virtues. 

It remains to add that the publishers of this 
important work have given it the setting it de- 
serves ; and we venture to say the edition will 
bear comparison with the concurring French 
and English ones. The good work of the trans- 
lator, Mr. Robt. H. Sherard, calls for a word 


of praise. E. G. J. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN LAW REFORM. * 


Judge Dillon’s entertaining and suggestive 
book on “* The Laws and Jurisprudence of En- 
gland and America” has many great excel- 
lences, though it is not without some striking 
defects of style. It is a revision of a series 
of lectures to the law students of Yale Uni- 
versity on “ Our Law in its old and in its new 
home—England and America.”’ It deals with 
the sources and development of our law, and 
with its qualities and tendencies as now admin- 
istered. Although the form of cursory oral lec- 
tures is preserved, yet Judge Dillon evidently 
kept in his eye several other sorts of men, among 
whom, plainly, were the lawyers, the guild of 
professors and learned men, the court-room 
audience to whom he for many years talked as 
judge, and the greater audience of the plain 
people to whom he was wont to speak on the 
Fourth of July. The book is technical without 
being obscure, learned in a somewhat general 
way, concrete and practical ; and throughout it 
is inflated by a florid eloquence and an ampli- 
tude of quotation and literary allusion in which 
the author delights, and from which he cannot 
always restrain himself. Judge Dillon has evi- 








*Tux Laws AND —— or ENGLAND AND 
America, By John F. Dillon. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 





dently modelled his style after Dr. Johnson ; 
and his learning is of the stucco and decorative 
order, rather than of the solid and structural. 

In the early part of the work he seeks to in- 
terest his students by excursions into the an- 
tiquities of the law, the ancient degrees and 
ceremonies of the English lawyers, descriptions 
of Westminster Hall and of the Inns of Court, 
and the like. He then didactically explains 
the development of the judicial system of the 
United States, the adoption of our written con- 
stitutions, with their rationale, limitations, and 
guarantees. 

In the last five lectures he takes up his real 
theme, the development of our law by the au- 
thority of judicial precedent; or, in other 
words, the rule that a decision by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, in a question of law 
directly involved in the case before it, is (until 
overruled by the same or a superior court) 
binding, not only in that case, but in all sub- 
sequent cases in which that question is involved. 
To this doctrine we owe the accumulation of 
some eight thousand volumes of the best law 
in the world. And Judge Dillon concedes that 
if these eight thousand volumes (together with 
sundry other thousand volumes of statutes and 
text-books) were only all studied by our lawyers 
and legislators, they would scarcely need to 
take a step in the dark. But our author rec- 
ognizes that the legislatures have never done 
this to any great extent; that even the judges 
are now beginning to lose something of the stu- 
dious habits which aimed to keep these books 
in mind ; and that as the courts and report-fac- 
tories go on turning out precedents at the rate 
of upwards of a hundred volumes a year, even 
the lawyers—most patient of men—are likely to 
be overwhelmed, and lose their studious habits 
ere long. Judge Dillon therefore maintains that 
the time has come for a systematic restatement 
of the body of our statutory and case law. 

Judge Dillon is by nature a progressive man 
and a reformer ; he is at the same time a lover 
of learning and a diplomat. Even forty years 
of experience in the legal profession, twenty 
of which have been passed at the bar and 
twenty upon the bench, have not sufficed to 
extinguish his native tendencies. They have, 
however, developed in him to an unusual degree 
the conviction that the reformation of the law is 
best to be accomplished by conserving the fruits 
of our legal development, and by securing, first 
of all, an adequate re-statement of the law as 
it exists to-day, omitting all that has been re- 
pealed or overruled, and all that has become 
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obsolete, He is therefore among the most prac- 
tical of law reformers. Many years ago Toeque- 
ville pointed out that the effect of a lawyer's 
experience is to render him conservative, and 
that in America the legal profession constitutes 
both the real aristocracy and the bulwark of 
the state. These ideas are strikingly illustrated 
in the conservative and patriotic tone of Judge 
Dillon's addresses, and the moderate and care- 
ful limits within which he advocates legal re- 
forms, In his argument for a re-statement 
of the law, he avoids the breakers upon which 
most schemes of law reform have already gone 
down, He suma up his views in the following 
words : 

“ There inevitably comes a stage in the legal history 
of every people when ite lawa become ‘so voluminous 
and vast’ that an authoritative and ayatematio re-com- 
pilation or re-statement of them is necessary, to the end 
that they may be accessible, and of (to use, in default 
of a better, Wentham's unoouth but expressive word) 
cognoscible bulk, if not to those who are governed by 
them, at least to those whore business it is to adviae con- 
cerning them, and to thoae whose duty it is to administer 
and apply them.” (2. 260.) 

Thia, indeed, is the real lesson of Judge Dil- 
lon's book, At the same time he does not fall 
into the common error of the advocates of a 
code, that of recommending the remodelling of 
our law after the Roman or civil code, He in- 
sista that his purpose is 

« To delineate the characterisation and to exhibit the ex- 
eollences of our legal aystom aa it now exists, with a view 
to show that for people subject to ite rule itis, with 
all ite faults, better than any Roman or any other alien 
aystem, It is an argument, Tntended to be #o earnestly 
and ae put as to amount to a protest, against the 
Continentaliaati 


of our law. I have a profound con. 
vietion of the superiority of our aystem of law, at least 
for our ©; but 1 know that this estimate is not so 


fully firmly held by the body of lawyers and law 
teachers aa I think it ought to Ve. T have therefore 
thought it a fitting, if not needful, aim to inapire on the 
La of the profession a more thorough appreciation 
What Judge Dillon favors is the re-statement 
and gradual codification of our law, in a code 
which should be the natural outgrowth and ex- 
pression of our law as it is; i. ¢., it should be 
truly an American code, and not an imitation 
of any Continental code. 

The special points of superiority of the com- 
mon law over the civil law,—namely, the decis- 
ion and settlement of the law only upon ques- 
tions actually arising and duly argued and de- 
liberated, the jury system, the careful develop- 
ment of the law of evidence, the supreme value 
of the American system of written constitutions 
setting definite limits to the departments of 
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Government, and the independence of the ju- 
diciary in maintaining the limits set by the Con- 
stitution, are set forth in a way to re-con- 
vince both the practical man and the student 
of institutions, Students of the latter class 
are apt to find their most abundant materials 
and the most learned and scholarly treatment 
of them in the Continental systems, and are apt 
to overlook the substantial and permanent ad- 
vances made at home. Judge Dillon thinks, 
and shows, that this is simply another case of 
the far-away field which looks green, compared 
with the brown and rusty look of the field at 
our feet. Yet none the less does he perceive 
the defects in our laws, both of system and of 
administration. Indicating some of these de- 
fects, he says: 


“ Moat of our appellate courts are crowded with causes, 
and the effect upon the judges is that they too often 
foe! it to be an ever-pressing, paramount, all-absorbing 
duty to clear the docket. Thin mistakenly becomes the 
chief object to be attained, — the primary instead of a 
quite subordinate consideration, In the accomplishment 
of this ond, the judges are as impatient of delay as was 
the wedding-guest in the Rime of the Anciont Mariner. 
Added to this, a majority of the appellate judges gen- 
erally reside elsewhere than at the capital or place 
where the courts are held, and the desire is constantly 
felt to bring a laborious session to an end as speedily as 
possible, in order that they may rejoin their families 
and do their work in the fatigue-dross of their libraries, 
rather than under the necessary restraints of the term. 
They begrudge the time necessary for full argument at 
tho bar. y dislike to hear counsel at longth. They pre- 
for to receive briefs, As a result, two practices have 

wh up too generally throughout the country, which 

ve, ax I think, done more to impair the value of judicial 
judgments and opinions than perhaps all other causes 
combined, The firat is that the submission of causes 
upon printed briefs is favored, and oral arguments at the 
bar are discouraged, and the time allowed therefore is 
usually inadequate, On this subject l hold very strong 
opinions; but also hold that no opinion can be too strong, 
Asa means of enabling the court to understand the 
exact case brought thither for its judgment, as a means 
of eliciting the very truth of the matter both of law 
and fact, there is no substitute for oral argument. 
None ! 


« The other practioe among some, I fear many, of our 
appellate courts which injuriously affects our case-law 
in the practice of assigning the record of causes submitted 
on printed arguments to one of the judges to look into and 
write an opinion, without a previous examination of the 
record and arguments by the judges in consultation, This 
course ought to be forbidden, peremptorily forbidden, by 
statute, What is the most difficult function of an ap- 
pellate court ? It is, as l think, after the reoord is fully 

ned and the argument understood, to determine pre- 
8 upon what point or points the judgment of the 
ease ought to rest. This most delicate and important 
of all judicial duties ought always to be performed by 
the judges in full conference before the record is deliv- 
ered to one of their number to write the opinion of the 
court; which, when written, should be confined to the 
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precise grounds thus pre-determined. In respect to 
oral arguments, the time allowed therefore, the willing- 
ness to hear counsel, and full conferences among the 
judges in the presence of each other prior to decision or 
assigning the record to a fudge to write the opinion, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is a model for 
every appellate tribunal in the country.” 

A stronger argument for the consolidation of 
our Supreme Court could not be desired. We 
wish that this book might be in the hands of 
all our judges, and especially in the hands and 
hearts of the present Commissioners for the 
Revision of the Illinois Statutes. 


Mernritr STrarr. 


THE MENTAL GROWTH OF MANKIND.* 


Mr. John 8. Hittell has presented in four 
handsonie and impressive volumes his “ His- 
tory of the Mental Growth of Mankind in An- 
cient Times.” The idea underlying this work 
is excellent. To successfully develop it would 
be the achievement of genius. To say that the 
author fails is not seyere criticism, for most 
men would fail. The scope of the work is out- 
lined in a series of introductory questions oc- 
cupying several pages. These questions are 
suggestive, and the final ones are: “ Has the 
Celt any natural fitness for free government ? 
Is he superior to the Teuton in delicacy of sen- 
timent? Are the nations of Southern Europe 
superior to those of the North in artistic genius ? 
Are those of the North superior in mental and 
physical energy?” Having propounded these 
and many other queries, our author says: “ To 
these questions, which have never been an- 
swered satisfactorily, I shall offer replies, which, 
however weak they may be in many points, will 
yet, I hope, contribute a little to the stock of 
historical truth.” One naturally feels some 
surprise when he fails to find any of these final 
questions answered. 

The author coins words when he needs them. 
To this we have no objection, but we do wish 
he would not give new meanings to old words. 
He discusses the three culture stages, Savag- 
ism, Barbarism, Civilization ; but he uses the 
terms in his own way. 

The four volumes treat of Savagism, Heathen 
Barbarism, Judea and Greece, Rome and Early 
Christianity. The volume on Savagism is in- 
teresting,—but does not Tylor cover the same 
ground as well, or better? Some chapters are 


* A History or run Muwra Gnowrm ow MANKIND mx 
Anoirnt Times, By John S. Hittell. In four volumes. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





weak. The discussion regarding the Primi- 
tive Family is particularly unsatisfactory. Has 
Hittell really read Bachofen? In his appen- 
dix we read: ** Bachofen, who was the first to 
call attention to the subject, has but little to 
interest readers who are familiar with later 
writers, such as Lubbock and Lippert.” If our 
author Aas read Bachofen, he deserves notice 
for having performed a feat which few have 
done. But he certainly has not read Starcke. 
Nowhere has he made a citation from the great 
Dane’s work, certainly the most important of 
the many discussions in this subject. In this 
connection it is curious to read : “* Other works 
worthy of attention are Lubbock’s ‘ Origin of 
Civilization,’ which gives a good summary of 
Morgan’s ideas, Starcke’s ‘ Primitive Family, 
and Lippert’s ‘ Kulturgeschichte’ and ‘ Ges- 
chichte der Familie.’”” There is no apparent 
realization on our author’s part of the fact that 
Starcke is the exponent of ideas somewhat un- 
like his own or of the authors cited. 

The Aztecs are discussed in Volume IL., 
upon “ Heathen Barbarism.” Morgan’s * An- 
cient Society ” is quoted, but his other writings 
are apparently unknown, and the romantic views 
of past and unscientific writers are usually pre- 
sented. Bandelier, unquestionably the most 
cautious and critical authority upon the Aztecs, 
is neither cited nor mentioned. The value of 
the discussion is at once evident. 

Were we to spend time in picking out here 
and there the small slips and careless argu- 
ments of the four volumes, we should justly be 
accused of trifling. The author intends to be 
judicial and fair, butis dogmatic both in thought 
and expression. His partiality for the Greeks 
is marked ; his dislike of the Romans is equally 
plain. The very word Christianity is a chal- 
lenge to him. Committed to evolution, filled 
with admiration for Aulturgeschichte, optim- 
istic in all human affairs, Hittell is delightedly 
conscious that the present is better than any 
past, that our race is better than all other races, 
that life is improving, and that the future is a 
time for still higher achievement. 

We have criticised: we might criticise still 
more; but we admire the earnestness shown, 
the extensive reading displayed, and the sug- 
gestiveness of the work. To find out what con- 
tribution each culture stage and each great 
nation has made to the sum total of human 
progress, is surpassingly important. This work 
is an honest effort, fairly successful, to do this. 
As such we welcome it. 


FREDERICK STARR. 
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ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES NEWLY STATED.* 


Professor Nicholeon’s “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” his preface tells us, has grown up out of 
the class-room use of Mill, and from the need of 
recasting Mill's statements in the light of modern 
conditions and established modifications of the clas- 
sical theory. This fact has determined the order 
and general content, and, in a highly complimentary 
sense, the work is an annotated Mill. Professor 
Nicholson, however, is by no means a mere editor. 
The point of view and the essential positions are 
those of Adam Smith ; and of the economy of Adam 
Smith, Mill is justly taken as the classic expounder. 
But Professor Nicholson is himself a trained and 
vigorous thinker, and his treatment is fresh and dis- 
passionate. Although frankly conservative, he has 
restated the English economy in full view of the 
criticisms of the “ younger generation of economists,” 
to whom he is inclined to concede not a little. Com- 
pared with Marshall, the book is avowedly reaction- 
ary; but it is also less original and less vital. 

Professor Nicholson's excellent judgment is shown, 
to cite examples, in his brief exposition of methods 
(pp- 18-20), in his analysis of labor (pp. 75-86, 
the treatment of moral activities excepted), in his 
criticisms of Mill's propositions regarding capital 
(pp- 98 sqq.), and in his exposition of the law of 
population and criticism upon Mill’s deductions from 
Malthus (pp. 164, 169, 175 sqq.). His conserva- 
tism on minor points is exemplified by his attitude 
toward the attempt to establish small farms in 
England (146, 149), and by his condemnation of 
judicial rents as applied to Ireland (316,317). Pro- 
fessor Nicholson's exposition of Value is reserved 
for the second volume ; but the discussion is antici- 
pated by a heated criticism of the notion that util- 
ity can be measured by price. For the Austrian 
nomenclature the author has bare tolerance, although 
he intimates that the “extreme limits of popular 
phraseology and comprehension” have long been 
passed (7). 

In the matter of definition, Professor Nicholson 
reaffirms, with some asperity, the rigid boundaries 
of the classical school. He acknowledges, indeed, 
the influence of religion, art, morality, and other 
forces, upon the nature and causes of the wealth 
of nations, concedes that wealth must be considered 
with reference to human wants, and admits that 
there can be no complete isolation of economic phe- 
nomena; but — 

“The economist regards man as a being who pro- 
duces, distributes, exchanges, and consumes wealth, and 


* Paovcrpies or Potrricat Economy. By J. Shield Nich- 
olson, M.A., D.Se., Professor of Political Economy in the 
a of Edinburgh. Volume I. New York: Macmil- 





Tae Disrrnisution or Weattu. By John R. Commons, 
Professor of Economics and Social Science in Indiana Univer- 
sity. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Parcietes or Economics. By Grover Pease Osborne. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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considers him as a member of society, one of the ob- 
jects of which is to deal with wealth” (13). “The econ- 
omist fixes his attention on wealth, and only considers 
other social factors as far as they appreciably affect 
wealth; as in every other science minor causes are neg- 
lected. . . . Political economy classifies and explains 
certain social facts, and discovers their laws and re- 
lations, just as the natural sciences deal with phenom- 
ena of a different order. Thus, starting with private 
property and freedom of competition as existing facts, 
we may discover certain laws of rent, profit, and wages; 
but whether this distribution of the nation’s wealth is 
morally just or unjust, is relegated, together with the 
question wherein justice consists, to ethics” (14). 
Political economy may consider the influence and 
powers of governments, trades unions, and other 
groups and authorities, in altering this hypothetical 
distribution ; it may point out the objects govern- 
ments have had in mind in this regard and the dif- 
ficulties in the way of attainment; it may consider 
possible reforms, etc. “ Discussions on Socialism 
and similar topics have a didactic value in that they 
make clear by way of contrast the meaning of pres- 
ent institutions and methods.” 

So far as mere definition is concerned, there seems 
to be little difference among economists. Even 
the most wayward of the “younger generation” 
recognize the value of isolation and separation for 
purposes of analysis. But Professor Nicholson’s 
cautions against passing from the economic to the 
ethical must be taken in view of his definition of 
sociology as an “ aspiration,” and his evident sat- 
isfaction (ethically speaking) with the existing or- 
der of things. Obviously, if ethics are to be rig- 
orously excluded from economics, there can be no 
pertinence in the question, “ What scheme of dis- 
tribution is economically best?’ Yet Professor 
Nicholson would create a sort of economic ethic, 
and answer, as Adam Smith did, That which en- 
forces the greatest possible production of wealth. 
And, in general, if the author will not discuss the 
ought, he contrives to let us know what he thinks 
of other people’s oughts. He may not say whether 
the “ greatest happiness”’ theory is ethically correct 
or not, but if he were to doff the economic and put 
on the ethical ermine he would point out that “max- 
imum freedom” is at least as attractive as “ great- 
est happiness.” 

“ For my own part I should not care to regard equal- 
ity of distribution, even if it could be shown to be both 
practical and also productive of maximum happiness, 
as the ultimate goal of human progress. Human ener- 
gies, activities, and ambitions are not to be satisfied with 
a dead level of placid content. . . . Even on the ver- 
bal question, I submit that the distribution which ad- 
mits of the greatest liberty may be more properly de- 
scribed as economic than that which aims at greatest 
utility ” (233). 

But political economy is a positive science, and has 
to try to discover the real causes which have been 
and still are at work, as regards the distribution of 


- wealth, and deduce the consequences. 


“ We have to explain the nature and effects of the 
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sciences.” 


Professor Nicholson’s analysis of private property, 
and of freedom of competition and contract, is not 
especially profound or luminous, but it explains 
how, in his view, ethical, biological, and other con- 
siderations, are so foreign to economic discussion. 
The possibility of change in the methods of pro- 
duction, distribution, consamption, the possibility of 
doing away with poverty, for example, is what 
makes economics so fascinating to the “ younger 
generation.” ‘To Professor Nicholson things are 
practically unalterable, or at least change so slowly 
and imperceptibly as not to interfere with the pos- 
itive nature of the science. He does not merely 
start with private property and free competition. 
The permanence of competition and private prop- 
erty, the persistence of the virtue of selfishness, the 
adequacy of existing methods of distribution—these 
are the facts which make an appeal to ethics so fu- 
tile. Mill had held to a sharp distinction between 
the laws of Production and those of Distribution, 
the former partaking of the character of physical 
laws, the latter being a matter of human institution 
only, and subject to radical change even. This dis- 
tinction Professor Nicholson vigorously combats. 
As to the progressive betterment of society through 
the gradual evolution of the altruistic motives, he 
announces his disagreement with Professor Mar- 
shall, and holds with Stuart that “were public 
spirit, instead of private utility, to become the spring 
of action in the individuals of a well-governed state, 
I apprehend it would spoil all” (86). 

“For my own part, in the main, I follow the older 
writers in thinking that the great majority of people 
will do most good to the public by minding their own 
business ” (85). 

“Common-sense morality, altogether apart from the 
sanctions of positive law, suffices with the great mass 
of a nation to enforce the fulfilment of what are pro- 
nounced to be the ordinary obligations of social life; 
but from the point of view of common sense, a man who 
does any work for a less price than his services will 
‘command is considered either an enthusiast, or a fool, and 
if he has others dependent upon him, the condemnation 
is more severe. The minister of religion and the min- 
ister of polities, the teacher, the physician, the lawyer, the 
author, and the artist, one and all—if we take the average 
type—need the spur of self-interest to surmount the or- 
dinary drudgery of their calling. Being ordinary men 
and not brutes, they are on various occasions moved by 
other impulses, just as a few of their extraordinary fel- 
lows are constantly so moved. When, however, Chris- 
tianity itself, dispassionately regarded by the economist, 
finds its earthly support in earthly rewards and honors, 
how can it be expected or maintained that a substitute 
for self-interest can be found for the ordinary business 
of life? The appeal to history is still more decisive, 
as showing that the main-spring of economic progress 
has been economic interest ” (81, 82). 

Even the abolition of slavery has been due, not to 
philanthropy and Christian (altruistic) principles, 








but to economic interest: “It was the discovery, 
not that Christ had proclaimed the equality of men, 
but that freedom and rewards were more efficient 
than slavery and punishments in calling forth the 
energies of labor.” So profit-sharing and other 
forms of coperation are justified by the increased 
efficiency of labor. 

In the concluding chapter, on Economie Utopias, 
the aims of modern socialism are condemned, and 
its success heralded as the death-blow to individual 
liberty, self-reliance, independence, and enterprise. 
And this condemnation, in due measure, is visited 
upon all efforts which tend to break down the prin- 
ciple of competition or to substitute the altruistic 
for the economic motive. It is only fair, however, 
to note Professor Nicholson's conservatism : 

“TI do not mean to assert that governments and so- 
cieties have no industrial functions, nor did Adam Smith 
nor any of the great economists who have lauded the 
benefits of freedom and exposed the weakness of gov- 
ernments. But it is desirable to emphasize most that 
which is most apt to be forgotten, and in these days no 
one is likely to forget that the state and trades-unions 
and codperative societies have power for good” (432). 


Professor Commons’s treatise on “ The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth” is not easy reading. It bristles 
with the new nomenclature, and its analysis is in- 
tricate and exhaustive, and not always helped out 
by the mathematical figures and formule. Thus, 
the diagram on page 147, where one side of a paral- 
lelogram represents one dose of capital and labor, 
the opposite side the quantity of product produced 
by the marginal dose, and the base the total num- 
ber of doses, seems to strain geometry quite to the 
breaking point. These, however, are accidental 
features, partly due to the difficulty of the subject 
and partly to the unsettled condition of economic 
terminology. For the work itself is one of the best re- 
sults of the American renaissance in pure economics. 
It is thorough in investigation and modest but straight- 
forward in deduction. It nowhere departs from 
the rigid character of a scientific treatise, yet it has 
none of the painful exclusiveness with which Pro- 
fessor Nicholson finds it necessary to hedge about 
the term economic. Professor Commons does not 
seem to be aware that ethical considerations are 
uneconomic. There is no appeal to sentiment, no 
squinting Utopia-ward, but a profounder analysis 
of the nature of social and legal rights, and a clearer 
interpretation of the tendencies of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

After a preliminary discussion of Value, setting 
forth the Austrian theory, and a brief analysis of 
Cost and Price, the subjects taken up in detail are, 
The Factors in Distribution, Diminishing Returns 
and Rent, and Diminishing Returns and Distribu- 
tion. Land is defined as that which furnishes room 
and situation, the Ricardian conception of the “ orig- 
inal and indestructible powers of the soil” being re- 
jected. 

“ Not land, but capital, embodies the forces, energies, 
and material of nature” (29). “ Soil is capital, and its 
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returns are governed by the same law as that which 
governs returns from machinery ” (137). 

Personal abilities and business privileges are not to 
be classed as capital. 

“Capital, strictly defined, apart from individual abil- 

ities, has become the dominating instrument in the pro- 
duction of wealth. . . . It is the ownership of capital 
rather than the possession of abilities that has impor- 
tant bearings on the social problems of wages, interest, 
and profits” (44). 
The law of diminishing returns is shown to be uni- 
versal, applying to manufactures not less than to 
agriculture. The law of rent is extended to in- 
clude the monopoly privileges of patents, copyrights, 
trade-marks, franchises, and good-will, but not cap- 
ital (157,161). The familiar no-rent agricultural 
land of the “ older generation of economists” dis- 
appears, and with Adam Smith we again include 
rent in expenses of production (221). President 
Walker’s theory of the laborer as the “ residual 
claimant” is effectually disposed of, and monopoly 
privileges fall heir to the coveted position. One of 
the clearest pieces of analysis in the book is that 
of the law of wages, and of the relative influence 
of the standard of living and of the laborer’s con- 
trol over the supply of labor in determining wages 
(174-181). 

The most interesting discussion, because most 
closely touching current social problems, is that which 
deals with Law and Rights. The discussion is based 
on the theory of the sovereignty of the government: 
“the all-powerful factor in the distribution of wealth 
is the sovereignty of the government ”’—a theory 
which Professor Nicholson virtually denies. All 
rights considered by political economy—of persons 
and of property—are legal rights. “Government 
creates, defines, and enforces these rights.” 

“The place of law in political economy is a subject 
which has received from English economists no atten- 
tion at all commensurate with its far-reaching impor- 
tance. . . . The English economists have taken the 
laws of private property for granted, assuming that 
they are fixed and immutable in the nature of things, 
and therefore needed no in ion. But such laws 
are changeable — they differ for different peoples and 
places, and they have profound influence upon the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth” (59). “There are 
in society two lines of economic activity, the voluntary 
activity of individuals and associations, and the com- 
pulsory activity of governments. The first is the field 
of free competition and self interest; the one hitherto 


* solely treated by the English economists. The second 


is the field of coercion, — of force” (61). 

“ Private self-interest is too powerful, or too ignorant, 
or too immoral to promote the common good without 
compulsion. The common wants of society — justice, 
roads, military defence, ete. — can be supplied only by 
compulsory contributions from individuals, and compul- 
sory administration of government” (61). 

Personal rights are life, liberty, employment, and 
marriage. The right to life is primary and funda- 
mental, and this means not merely the right to 
protection against violence but to a share of the so- 





cial product equal to the minimum of subsistence. 
“ And this is what the State has done in two ways, 
through slavery and poor relief; the first for the 
slave and serf, the second for the freeman” (66). 
It is rather startling to have the right to employ- 
ment defined not merely as a legal right, but as one 
in effect already recognized by the State. But it 
is only a more intelligent and higher application of 
the right to live. Professor Commons insists upon 
the personal rights of freedom of movement and 
freedom of industry. And “freedom of contract 
is the essential right of freedom in industry.” But 
“ The skilled, the intelligent, the educated, the gifted, 
laborers, those in whom intellectual and moral qualities 
predominate, are benefited by the freedom of contract; 
for the unskilled, the unorganized, the redundant labor- 
ers, those whose marginal utility is low, freedom of 
contract offers no help” (75). “Though the slave was 
compelled to work, he never suffered from that terrible 


' evil of the modern laborer, lack of work. With the 


coming of freedom, the laborer was divorced from his. 
means of livelihood, and now that all available land has. 
become private property, and all capital is private prop- 
erty, the propertyless man is a dependent when work 
is plenty, and a vagabond when work is slack” (79). 

«“ The right to work, for every man that is willing, is 
the next great human right to be defined and enforced 
by law ” (80). 

“ The right to employment is simply a new applica- 
tion, under modern conditions, of the old right to free- 
dom of industry. Free industry meant essentially the 
right to free access to nature for the production and ac- 
quisition of wealth. . . . But to-day freedom of indus- 
try is no boon except to the wealthy capitalist. . . 
The great mass of the people must remain wage-and- 
salary-receivers. Consequently, the only way in which 
these people can get access to nature for production is 
through the recognition of the right to employment” 
(80, 81). 

The first recognition of this right is that “ wages, 
hours of labor, conditions of work, are to be adju- 
dicated by the courts.” But this solves only the 
easier half of the problem. “The most difficult 
part for solution is that involuntary idleness which 
attacks both employer and employee, and closes fac- 
tories as a result of industrial crises and depres- 
sions.” Professor Commons does not flinch from 
the legitimate conclusion — the right of the unem- 
ployed to have work furnished by the government. 
A thousand hands will be held up in horror, but 
when the heavens have fallen it will be found that 
Professor Commons has advanced the whole ques- 
tion to a higher plane of discussion than it has hith- 
erto occupied. He has no cheap and ready expe- 
dients for working out so difficult a problem ; but 
he has forecast, as Mr. Kidd has so brilliantly done, 
the line of social and economic evolution for the 
coming century. 

Mr. Grover Pease Osborne’s book, “ Principles 
of Economics,” is strictly unacademic. The author 
is widely read, he is an intelligent and acute ob- 
server, and his maxims and deductions are mainly 
sound and wholesome. Yet he professes to be ad- 
dressing an audience nine out of ten of whom re- 
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gard political economy as the “ science of free-trade 
or protection”! Such an audience could not be 
supposed to be familiar with modern economic rea- 
soning, nor capable of much sustained economic anal- 
ysis, and the author has strictly humored his audi- 
ence. He has departed somewhat from the ordin- 
ary terms of political economy, which enables him, 
among other things, to escape from the rigid limit- 
ations of accurate definition. The difficult question 
of Value is reduced to simplicity by making a new 
term of utility, which is straightway confused with 
value-in-use. “Capital” is the most misleading 
term in political economy, and so we have a discus- 
sion of the “ Economical, Use of Produced Wealth.” 
The necessity of the constant employment of labor 
is enforced, but labor-unions and strikes are classed 
together as causes of idleness, and codperation is 
mildly recommended. If we can regard Mr. Os- 
borne’s book, not as an independent exposition of 
economic principles, but as a commentary on some 
standard treatise, we shall do most justice to the 
weaith of fresh illustration and the suggestiveness 
of many of the positions advanced. 


O. L. Exxiorr. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The author of “Red Cap and Blue Jacket” is 
unknown to us, but he is one of those who will clearly 
have to be reckoned with. By the publication of this 
book he at once takes a place in the front rank of our 
recent tellers of tales. At first sight, his affinities 
seem to be with such writers as Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man and Dr. Conan Doyle, and his mastery of the 
romance of adventure is quite equal to theirs. But 
there is another element, lacking in them, to which 
much of Mr. Dunn’s success must be attributed. It 
is the element, if we may so express it, that comes 








* Rep Cap anp Buve Jacket. A Story of the Time of 
the French Revolution. By George Dunn. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Masor Josuva. A Novel. By Francis Forster. New 
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from humanistic culture, and adds to the universal 
appeal of romantic charm a special appeal to those 
who can appreciate the subtle qualities that elevate 
mere fiction into literature. Mr. Blackmore, at his 
best, illustrates this happy combination of attributes ; 
as does also Mr. Stevenson, in a certain degree. 
Even the slight discursive element in Mr. Dunn’s 
book adds to its attractiveness, for it derives from 
the best literary tradition. We do not seriously 
object to the irrelevant pages of Fielding or the 
rambling method of Thackeray, because we feel 
ourselves in the presence of a master, and the rich- 
ness of the mind excuses the waywardness of its out- 
pourings. It is something of this feeling that makes 
us unwilling to miss the least significant of Mr. 
Dunn’s pages, for, if they do not always contribute 
to advance the story, they always provide something 
good in itself. It must not be imagined from the 
above that our author’s digressions are very numer- 
ous, very long, or very far-fetched. They clearly 
do not produce the effect of padding, and that is 
enough to justify them. We quote one cf them as 
a good specimen of the author’s easy style. 

“ In the present refined and philanthropic age pugil- 
istic encounters are justly reprobated, and a minute de- 
scription of one would not be tolerated except in the 
pure pages of a Transatlantic newspaper. And, as a 
former Mayor of Dublin used to put out the gas when 
members of the Council began to exhibit the usual 
symptoms of Home Rule, so a prudent and scrupulous 
author will wrap in obscurity the degrading details of 
such a scene. Nowadays, personal hostilities being out 
of vogue —a cheering indication of social progress — 
people blacken each others’ characters instead of each 
others’ eyes, — an easy process, involving no bleeding 
except that of the pockets; and we may hopefully look 
forward to the time when parliamentary language, in 
the present revised signification of the term, will de- 
mand neither pistolary nor epistolary amends. The as- 
certained fact that hard names break no bones is one 
of the most brilliant discoveries of this enlightened age.” 


The following pretty conceit is one of the many pas- 
sages that remind us of Mr. Blackmore’s manner : 
« Bell then accompanied Sibylla to her carriage, and 
the two young ladies exchanged kisses—a part of fem- 
inine ritual rarely omitted, however tepid may be the 
affection lodged within feminine bosoms. For a kiss is 
a species of counterpart, ranging over the diapason of 
feeling, from the insipidity of the octave and the coun- 
terfeit harmony of the fourth to the melting sweetness 
of the third, which only the mating of male and female 
lips may compass.” 
The scene of “ Red Cap and Blue Jacket” is first 
laid (for a brief prologue only) in one of the South 
Sea Islands, and the time is late in the eighteenth 
century. The scene then shifts to a village in Scot- 
land, whence sundry of the characters are trans- 
ported to Paris. They reach the French capital in 
the midst of the Terror, and the Revolutionary 
episodes that follow make the most exciting part 
of the book. The character of Andrew Prosser, 
the Scotch pedagogue, who finds that revolution in 


| practice is very different from what it has appeared 
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in theory, and who discovers that even the tyranny 
of the Hanoverians may have its good points, is one 
of the best things that have been done in fiction for 
many a day. The faults of the book are slight—a 
touch of the melodramatic here and there, and a 
reticence in the prologue that seems to have been 
designed for the express purpose of perplexing the 
reader (which is always bad art), and which mis- 
leads him completely until he is well along in the 
story. 

Mr. Forster's “Major Joshua” is essentially a 
study of two types of character— that of the su- 
premely selfish man for whom the book is named, 
and that of the woman who has never been taught 
the meaning of love, and whose awakening to its 
power may be likened to the freeing of a spring 
freshet in some mountain valley. Both types are 
considerably exaggerated, and no abnormal condi- 
tions of training or environment would make them 
quite probable ; but the author has made them seem 
as real as possible, and has carried out his design 
consistently and forcibly. Aside from these two 
studies, the interest of the story is slight ; but a far 
duller book would be redeemed by two or three 
such episodes as that, for example, in which the 
Major finds consolation for his rejection in an un- 
usually good dinner, and in which the satisfied gour- 
met comes to think unregretfully of the disappoint- 
ment of the suitor. 


Mrs. Peard is too experienced a writer of novels 
to produce a poor story, and one may take up “ The 
Interloper ” confident of entertainment and a mod- 
erate degree of excitement. Besides these qualities, 
he will find much nice discrimination of character, 
and a pleasant equable manner of narration. The 
story is French, and a criminal trial furnishes it 
with a climax. The closing chapters, however, are 
the least satisfactory, and the real charm of the 
book is to be sought in its picture of the intimate 
life of a Tourangian chateau. 

Heredity is the main theme of “A Valiant Ig- 
norance,” the latest work of the talented grand- 
daughter of Charles Dickens. Although this hobby 
has been ridden nearly to death of late, particularly 
by the women, it cannot be denied that the conse- 
quences of an inherited predisposition to criminal- 
ity are powerfully presented in the book before us. 
Incidentally, we may remark that the grotesquely 
inaccurate attribution of “ nastiness” to the writings 
of Dr. Ibsen does not come with the best of grace 
from a writer whose strength is, after all, but a re- 
flection from that master of dramatic analysis. Aside 
from its treatment of the central idea, which is so 
relentlessly worked out as to be rather impressive, 
the book is neither interesting nor exactly whole- 
some. Most of the characters are fairly repulsive, 
and those that are not, with a single exception, must 
be described as unsympathetic. The writer has 
tipped her pen with wormwood, and her work is not 
a fair transcript of life, not even of the artificial 
and empty life of London society. It is pieced out 





to conventional — y the trivial — 
and the drawing-room chatter to which too many 
of our novelists have recourse. 

We all remember the thrill of gratitude with 
which Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s first stories of India 
were received, and the eagerness with which we 
awaited further transcripts of that mysterious life 
which he alone seemed to have the power to inter- 
pret in terms at once intelligible to the heart and 
the intellect. For it was not merely a sensation 
that they supplied; it was rather the revelation of 
a hitherto dumb civilization. No one before him 
had made us so vividly to realize the almost unfath- 
omable gulf between oriental and occidental modes 
of thought, or the fact that life in the far East is 
in some respects more complex than that which is 
our own inheritance. The facts have been so hope- 
lessly distorted by missionaries and other biased or 
superficial observers that the Hindoo, in our popu- 
lar consciousness, is roughly lumped with idolatrous 
barbarians in general, with bushmen and South Sea 
islanders. Mr. Kipling did not a little to adjust 
our ethnological perspective, and richly deserved 
our thanks for the instruction. We are inclined to 
think that the instruction is bettered by the work 
of a newer writer, the woman who gave us first 
“Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” then a volume of tales 
“From the Five Rivers,” and who now gives us a 
stronger book than either of those. Mrs. Steel has 
an eye for the picturesqueness of Indian life and a 
sense of its psychological differentiations. She knows 
also the Anglo-Indian and his ways, and never for- 
gets that in spite of his imperious grasp and firm 
guidance he remains a purely extraneous element 
in the civilization of British India. “The Potter’s 
Thumb” is a very remarkable book. The narra- 
tive is not as lucid or as symmetrically put together 
as it ought to be (although in this respect it offers 
a marked improvement upon “ Miss Stuart's Leg- 
acy ”’), but it displays an insight unsurpassed by the 
best of Mr. Kipling’s work, and a rich careful color- 
ing that makes that writer’s brilliant impressionism 
seem relatively ineffective. Artistically, the best 
feature of the work is to be found in its use of the 
symbolism suggested by the title. It is one of the 
oldest figures in literature—this similitude between 
the shaping of the potter’s clay and the making of 
man from the dust of the earth — and one of the 
most beautiful. We are constantly reminded, in 
reading the story, of such well-remembered lines as 
the Tentmaker’s 

“What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake ?”’ 
or of Rossetti’s 
“ Of the same lump (as it is said) 
For honour and dishonour made, 
Two sister vessels,” 
and haunted by other suggestions of the surt, more 
vaguely evoked. Yet this symbolism is, not ob- 
truded, or made too much of in any literal way. 

In writing “The Ebb-Tide,” Mr. Stevenson, with 

the collaboration of Mr. Osbourne, has once more 
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proved the possibility of getting along without the 
feminine element, of making a story so interesting 
that the reader forgets, until he rubs his eyes in 
amazement after perusal, that love has not appeared 
or even been suggested as a motive. Instead of a 
“hankering after some person of the opposite sex,” 
to borrow a phrase of which Mr. Robert Buchanan 
once made unhappy use, “The Ebb-Tide ” gives us 
hankerings after gold and revenge. It is a South 
Sea story, like “The Wrecker,” and its characters 
are a precious’ trio of disreputables, driven, as a 
last resort, to piracy and the attempted murder of 
the fourth character, an eccentric fanatic who fishes 
for pearls upon an isolated atoll. This fourth char- 
acter does not seem to us well realized, but the three 
others are admirably delineated with their respect- 
ive and skilfully differentiated weaknesses and in- 
iquities. One does not often find in the pages of a 
book men as thoroughly alive as the vicious and 
vulgar cockney, the passionate and besotted sea- 
captain, and the decayed gentleman whose better 
impulses usually turn out to be nothing more than 
velleities—all three united in the vagrant estate of 
the beach-comber, for the purposes of this ingenious 
and highly entertaining fiction. 

Miss Elfrida Bell is a young woman with aspi- 
rations, born to the uncongenial conditions that ob- 
tain in rural Illinois. She breaks her birth’s invi- 
dious bar, and goes to Paris, where she becomes an 
art student in a famous atelier, and acquires eman- 
cipated views and a lofty scorn of plodding Philis- 
tine humanity. Art does not smile upon her, and 
so she turns to literature, removing her abode to 
London. She develops an enormous capacity for 
pose, gleefully rejects a number of devoted admirers, 
alienates her best friends, and finally, in a fit of 
pique, puts an end to her useless existence. The 
delineator of her career, Mrs. Everard Cotes, calls 
her “ A Daughter of ‘To-day,” an ascription not to 
be admitted as truthful in any general or typical 
sense. Such characters are doubtless to be found 
among the by-products of so unsettled and feverish 
a civilization as just now happens to be ours, but 
they are in no sense characteristic of its deeper aims 
and energies. The author does violence, too, in 
more than one instance, to the probabilities of even 
such a study of morbid development. But she has 
told the story with a certain crisp animation, re- 
lieved by humorous touches; and these qualities 
make it interesting in episodes, if not attractive as 
a whole. 

Miss Murfree is a novelist wise enough to limit 
production in the interests of patient and careful 
workmanship; and she has her reward. While 
there is nothing new in “ His Vanished Star,” there 
is complete mastery of the old material, and a suffi- 
cient differentiation of incident to nullify any pos- 
sible charge of mere self-repetition. Here, as in 
earlier books, she succeeds in so charging with poetic 
energy the description of natural phenomena as to 
maintain the high position won by her ten or twelve 





years ago. Nothing better of the sort is to be found 
in contemporary American literature. Nor does her 
sympathy with the rough Tennessee mountaineers 
whom she knows so well fail in any respect; the 
picturesqueness of their primitive society and the 
rude pathos of their sequestered lives appeal to us 
as powerfully as they did when “In the Tennessee 
Mountains” was published. The almost impass- 
able gulf between such people and those produced 
by our bookish and sophisticated civilization is made 
startlingly clear, and at the same time a sort of 
sympathetic bridge is provided by means of which 
we may after a fashion mingle in feeling and thought 
with these untaught dwellers in the mountain fast- 
nesses. We have noticed a few false notes in the 
style of this novel — such, for example, as the fre- 
quent use of the word “ stellular”’ where ‘stellar ” 
would have done as well, or better; or the conceit 
embodied in the description of dynamite as a “ co- 
gent compound,”’—and the propriety of the inci- 
dent that gives the book its name may be questioned, 
since no new star or nova brilliant enough to attract 
general attention has been recorded for many years; 
but these are trifling matters to set against the posi- 
tive achievement of the book in characterization, con- 
struction, and literary form. 

“Claudia Hyde” is a love story of the sweet, 
wholesome, old-fashioned type, refreshing as an 
ozone-laden sea-breeze that purifies the air from 
malarious exhalations. Such a book, welcome at 
any time, is doubly so in an age when the art of fic- 
tion has fallen so largely into the hands of sensa- 
tionalists, when morbid tales of the “ Dodo” and 
“ Yellow Aster” and “ Heavenly Twins ” sort “have 
the cry,” and when popular success seems to await 
the most slovenly compositions, provided only they 
overstep the modesty of nature, scoff at the conven- 
tionalities, and ignore the fine reticence which is 
the last and best achievement of literary art. “Clau- 
dia Hyde” tells of the wooing of a Virginian gentle- 
woman by an English gentleman, makes of the tale 
a sweetness long drawn out, sustains the interest by 
many a subtle touch, and leaves the reader with a 
sense that somehow love has been once more set upon 
her rightful pedestal, after having been temporarily 
cast down by lewd fellows of the baser sort. The 
book has no ambitious aim, it struggles with no 
problem, it has no moral except the everlasting one 
of the purifying and exalting influence of a noble 
passion ; it is simply a piece of satisfactory work- 
manship, embodying a lofty ideal of character, ap- 
pealing to, and calculated to strengthen, the deeper 
and better parts of our nature. 

A group of translations from the Russian claims 
some attention, and will be made the subject of our 
closing remarks. It is with peculiar satisfaction 
that we greet the promise of a new translation of 
Tourguénieff, undertaken by Mrs. Constance Gar- 
nett. It is to be made directly from the Russian, 
and will include the six longer novels, with intro- 
ductions by “Stepniak.” “ Rudin,” which has just 
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appeared, reads well in the new version, and the 
author of the Introduction calls it “as near an ap- 
h to the elegance and poetry of the original as 
| have ever come across.” We have compared it 
with the anonymous English translation that ap- 
peared in “Every Saturday” more than twenty 
years ago, and the comparison is to the advantage 
of the newer version. Still, there are phrases in 
the earlier that do not appear in the later transla- 
tion, which is a suspicious circumstance. The eth- 
ies of translation demand scrupulous accuracy in 
nearly all cases, and certainly in the case of the su- 
‘ae masterpieces of literary art. It is an offence 
yond forgiveness to omit a phrase or even a word 
of Tourguénieff without some note explanatory of 
the circumstances. ‘The Introduction does not over- 
state the’ case of Tourguénioff in saying that “ as an 
artist, as master of the combination of details into 
a harmonious whole, as an architect of imaginative 
work, he surpasses all the prose writers of his coun- 
try, and has but few equals among the great novel- 
ists of other lands,” @ are sorry to find the ab- 
surd spelling “ Turgeney” given new currency by 
this edition. It is also unsatisfactory to learn that 
only translations of the longer novels are contem- 
plated. What we need in English, even more than 
those, is an absolutely complete translation of the 
shorter tales and sketches, At present, those who 
want to read “ Assja,” “Spring Floods,” “ Punin 
and Baburin,” “ First Love,” “The Song of Tri- 
umphant Love,” “A Lear of the Steppe,” and all 
the others, must pick them up here and there. Even 
* Faust,” that marvellous example of psychological 
insight, that piece of art absolutely without flaw, is 
only to be found in English in the magazines — a 
poor translation appearing in “ The Galaxy " many 
years ago, a better one in “The Fortnightly Re- 
view,” for last July. 

The work whose performance, in the case of 
Tourguénieff, seems so desirable, has just been done 
for Poushkin by Mr. T. Keane, whose translation 
of the “ Prose tales" of that writer fills a stout and 
handsomely-printed volume. The longest and most 
important of these tales, “ The Captain's Daughter,” 
has often been translated; the others are less fa- 
miliar. Of these others there are eight, some of 
them mere sketches, but one, “ Doubrovaky,” almost 
equal in length and interest to “The Captain's 
Daughter.” One cannot help contrasting the purely 
romantic art of Poushkin with the finished realism 
of Tourguénieff, and it is not easy to realize that 
the two men were hardly more than one generation 
apart. 

Dostoieffski is in some respects closely akin to 
Tou ieff, a relation made particularly apparent 
by “ Poor Folk,” which Miss Lena Milman has now 
for the first time put into English. In this delicate 
piece of work, with its simple story and its poignant 
pathos, we hardly recognize the Dostoieffski of 
“Crime and Punishment.” It was the author's first 
tale, written at the age of twenty-three. When the 
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critic Bielinski had read the manuscript of this 
story, he is reported to have exclaimed to the trem- 
bling author: “Do you comprehend, young man, 
all the truth that you have described ¢ No! at your 
age, that is quite impossible. ‘This is a revelation 
of art, an inspiration, a gift from on high.” The 
enthusiasm was fairly justified by the work. Mr. 
George Moore, who writes an introduction for the 
present translation, makes this interesting comment: 
“*Poor Folk’ challenges comparison with Tour- 
guénieff. I mean that we ask ourselves if it is as 
perfect as Tourguénieff ; that it is not goes without 
saying. For is not Tourguénieff the greatest artist 
that has existed since antiquity? ‘The form is not 
so pure, the divination is not so subtle, the touch is 
heavier. When we turn to Balzac we see that it has 
not the eagle flight of his genius. The subject is 
not grasped and torn with such fierce talons. Bal- 
aac is to Tourguénieff what Michel Angelo is to a 
great Greek sculptor, more complete and less per- 
fect. Dostoieffski, in this story, may be not in- 
aptly compared to one of the Florentine sculptors, 
—Della Robbia, for instance. A certain coarseness 
of texture alone seems to me to separate it from 
work of the very highest class.” The Vicomte de 
Vogtié says of * Poor Folk": “ Into this tender pro- 
duction Dostoieffski has poured his own nature, all 
his sensibility, his longing for sympathy and devo- 
tion, his bitter conception of life, his savage, piti- 
able pride.” We do not need to further commend 
a work that has elicited, from critics so widely sep- 
arated in time and place, such substantially unani- 
mous tributes of praise. 
WittraAm Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


After having brought to a successful 

setenaty wien market the more kindly flowers of 
’ his proper imagining, the man-of-let- 

ters of to-day is very apt to turn some little atten- 
tien to the cultivation of blue roses. They grew 
well in England once, these wonders, though 't was 
a good while ago. In the fifty years from Lilly to 
Shirley the Drama seemed a most natural product. 
But nowadays the case is very different: everyone 
tries his hand, although, unfortunately, no one suc- 
ceeds any too well. Tennyson, Browning, Swin- 
burne, Longfellow, and who not, have produced inter- 
esting specimens ; but while each new plant has gen- 
erally a certain charm, none of them are very hardy. 
There are not a few varieties,— the modern classic, 
the strictly closet drama, the historical play, the 
society comedy. Some are pretty for a season ; 
some can be pressed, and so keep a pale beauty for 
a longer time; but none show signs of any great 
vitality. Among other workers in these flowery 
fields are Mr. Howells and Mr. James. As for the 
former, without attempting any very great things, 
he has certainly made a delightful success in a little 
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species peculiarly his own. His farces, which have 
been appearing in “ Harper’s Magazine ” during the 
last ten years, are now coming out in the Harper's 
“ Black and White Series.” “Five O'Clock Tea” 
and “The Mousetrap” are hardly the best of these 
fantasies, but still they are characteristically good, 
and it will doubtless be a pleasure to many to see 
them. Whatever else may be said, it will be allowed 
that the action is usually amusing and ingenious, 
that the characters are remarkably consistent and 
natural, and that the farces read as well as they act 
and vice versa. Somewhat more ambitious than 
these charming miniatures is the recent departure 
of Mr. James. “Theatricals” (Harper) contains 
two of four comedies which, as we learn from a note, 
were written for representation under peculiar cir- 
cumstances which never came to fulfilment. Not 
unnaturally, then, the reader starts at a great dis- 
advantage; and to begin anything by Mr. James 
with a handicap gives one but a sorry chance. One 
must be content, however, as the author cheerfully 
remarks, to get such comfort as one can,—namely, 
in this case, a good deal of amusement from the 
dialogue, joined with a wonder if, supposing the 
comedies had been presented, one could have fol- 
lowed the action and got any idea of the characters. 
It is not hard to give a notion of these plays of Mr. 
James. Imagine any of his stories with everything 
but the conversation cut out, and you will have 
something not unlike. To read them is rather more 
like an exacting game than one relishes at this 
time of the year; indeed, it may almost be won- 
dered if the game will be worth the candle at any 
season. The dialogue has the usual ultra-delicate 
flavor, the action (where one discovers it from the 
enigmatic utterances) is usually -preposterous, and 
as to the characters, so far as one ventures to infer, 
they are extraordinarily conventional and colorless. 
In a word, the plays have an interest, of course; 
but Mr. James’s other work has so much more that 
one can hardly fancy that they will ever be great 
favorites. — — 
“An Unhistorical Pastoral; A Ro- 
mantic Farce ; Bruce, A Chronicle 
Play ; Smith, A Tragic Farce; and 
Scaramouch in Naxos,’’—this on the title-page, with 
a frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley, is but an om- 
inous welcome to the reader of Mr. John David- 
son’s “ Plays” (Stone & Kimball). And yet when 
one turns beyond it is not as bad as one might fear. 
Our author, it is true, would seem to be one of the 
modefn band of younger poets, and his work has 
many marks of end o’ the century affectation. But 
still, here and there, and in some of the plays not 
infrequently, come snatches of very lovely verse — 
notes of that same fresh and pure quality that, it 
often seems, was last heard in England in the plays 
and poems of the Elizabethans. That strange de- 
licious atmosphere that one knows so well, one feels 
in at times in Mr. Davidson’s plays ; and it isa 
— to find the strain in work that is done to- 
day. It is a curious minglement, the preciosities 


John Davidson, 
Scotch dramatist. 





of our own time and the natural birdlike utterance 
of three hundred years ago. One is tempted to ask 
which is the natural Davidson—a decadent who has 
caught the trick of Elizabethan utterance, or an 
Elizabethan who has come too late. Whichever he 
be, he has written some exquisite poetry, which may 
to great advantage be looked to, although in some 
cases the — is in hiding, like a bunch of violets 
growing behind a lumber-pile. For, unfortunately, 
this happy figured speech of our older poets degen- 
erates with fearful ease int the most tedious and 
—— verbiage ; and Mr. Davidson has not always 

n able to distinguish in his own work between 
one and the other. It must be confessed that there 
are many arid tracts in his kingdom. And another 
point worth mentioning is that, as one reader might 
say, our author has a strange sense of humor; or, 
as another might say, no sense of humor at all. In 
a writer of farces (among other things) this is 
hardly to the advantage of the reader. Some of 
Mr. Davidson’s humors are not merely stupid, — 
they are simply marvellous, and remind us again, but 
by no means so pleasantly, of the Elizabethans, of 
interpolated comic scenes. One must certainly pick 
and choose with Mr. Davidson : if one pick rightly, 
one has an excellent reward ; if wrongly, one is much 
bored. “An Unhistorical Pastoral” and “Scara- 
mouch in Naxos ”’ contain most frequently passages 
of fine quality, and the reader will do well to take 
them first. The volume is one of those nice speci- 
mens of book-making produced by Elkin Matthews 
and John Lane of London, and in Chicago by Stone 
& Kimball. It is pleasant to see such pretty books, 
and to handle them, even if the inside be not the 
finest thing in the world. 


Acommendable While the author of “The Jewish 
discussion of the Question” ( Harper) is very much in 
Jewish Question. earnest, his pages are commendably 
free from the acrimony usually imported into the 
discussion. The tone of the book throughout is so- 
ber and liberal, and the author takes up the cudgels 
for the Chosen People with a breadth of view and 
a candor as to the flaws in his own case worthy the 
imitation of those who disagree with him. Oddly 
enough, he opens with a denial that there is a Jew- 
ish Question at all — that is, a definite one capable 
of exact statement. Now it seems to us that there 
is and has been from time immemorial a Jewish 
Question, and that the Jew himself, with his extra- 
ordinary fealty to the spirit of archaic tribal law 
and tradition, is primarily responsible for it. The 
observation of Tacitus, who speaks of the Jews as 
hostile to all races but their own (adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium), measurably holds good to-day ; 
as does that of Spinoza, who says that the racial 
solidarity of the Jews, despite their disorganized or. 
dispersed condition, “ is not to be wondered at when 
we consider how they separate themselves from all 
other nationalities in a way to bring upon them- 
selves the hatred of all.” Racial exclusiveness, an 
arrogated racial superiority, lies at the root of the 
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Jewish Question and keeps it alive. So long as the 
Jew, broadly speaking, maintains in his daily deal- 
ings one code for the Gentile and another for his 
brethren ; so long as he refuses to blend socially 
with the people about him, making it a point of 
duty to remain essentially a stranger within the gates 
that shelter him, so long will there be a Jewish 
Question. It is easily shown that the Question loses 
definiteness precisely in proportion as the Jew, shak- 
ing off the superstition of his fathers, fuses with the 
people around him and becomes something more 
than a quasi-citizen with a quasi-patriotism. In the 
United States there is no Jewish Question—or there 
is at most only an inchoate one. To impute anti- 
Semitism to Gentile jealousy is sheer nonsense. It is 
not the finer superiorities of the Jew that rouse the ire 
of the Gentile, nor is it the Spinozas, the Mendels- 
sohns, the Heines, or even the Rothschilds, that are 
responsible for the existence of the Jew-baiter. The 
true glory of Israel, the inspired thoughts and winged 
words of her poets and sages, is a part of the com- 
mon glory of humanity; and humanity does not 
grudge the splendor of the flame that makes its 
own light the brighter. In the volume before us 
the writer discusses severally the “ Mission of the 
Jews,” their status during and influence upon the 
Middle Ages, “Hebraic Societies,” “ Money and the 
Jews,” and he closes with a review of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s notable work, “ Israel chez les Nations.” 
The book shows learning and acumen, and should 
not be neglected. 


* 4 Mr. Andrew Lang seems to have a 
pen — penchant for strange titles. In a re- 
rs ’ eentissue of Tue Drax was reviewed 
his “Ban and Arritre Ban,” a sheaf of fugitive 
rhymes; and now comes a volume of prose quaintly 
entitled “ Cock Lane and Common Sense” (Long- 
mans). The book is not, what the reader may guess 
it to be, a belated version of Dr. Johnson’s ghost- 
hunt—though some space is given to that venerable 
tale. It is largely a compilation of the (to some 
minds) fascinating order of narratives known as 
“ ghost stories ” —though to secure a place in Mr. 
Lang’s anthology the story must be, not a piece of 
acknowledged fiction, but an attested “occurrence,” 
and a matter of actual belief on the part of the wit- 
nesses. Besides the stories proper, spirit rappings, 
hypnotic phenomena, magic, demoniac affections, sec- 
ond sight, and other pleasantly “creepy” matters, 
are discussed, with learning and acumen, and, we 
need scarcely add, with some humor. Humor, how- 
ever, this time by no means supplies the dominant 
note. Mr. Lang is, or seems to be, thoroughly in 
earnest — the scientific, slightly skeptical, curious 
investigator. Struck by the constant, wide-spread, 
-and well-attested recurrence of the abnormal phe- 
nomena in question, and believing that the explana- 
tions hitherto offered are often absurd, seldom plaus- 
ible, and never scientifically conclusive, he urges 
that here is a subject worthy—not of the cheap ridi- 
cule often bestowed on it—but of serious and impar- 





tial investigation. While “Common Sense ” figures 
in Mr. Lang’s title, he freely disclaims in his pre- 
face any bias in favor of that boastful and overrated 
quality. ‘Common sense,” he sharply observes, 
“ bullied several generations till they were positively 
afraid to attest their own unusual experiences.” 
He might have added that common sense, having 
discredited itself often enough by deriding Coper- 
nicus, spurning Columbus, scouting Watt, Steven- 
son, and Fulton, refuting Berkeley by grinning and 
kicking posts, etc., ought now to be convinced of its 
fallibility in matters out of its range ; in short, that 
it ought by this time to have gained common sense 
enough to confine itself to common speculations. 
As to the objectivity (to risk a contradiction in 
terms) of the phenomena he cites, Mr. Lang re- 
mains a sturdy skeptic up to his closing pages, where 
he faintly admits that while “the undesigned co- 
incidences of testimony represent a great deal of 
smoke,” “proverbial wisdom suggests a presump- 
tion in favor of a few sparks of fire.” We suspect 
that the “fire” will always, on investigation, turn 
out to be of a subjective and hallucinatory nature, 
and that the spectral noumena will continue, as 
heretofore, to elude the clutches of the keenest 
spook-hunter. The essays, thirteen in number, are 

reprinted from leading English reviews, and they 
contain a great deal of curious and suggestive matter. 


History of the ‘10. & neat volume of 180 odd pages, 
South Place Society entitled “The Centenary History of 
— the South Place Society ” (London : 

Williams & Norgate), Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
sketches the story of a small but distinguished fra- 
ternity honorably known for its zeal in the cause of 
civil, religious, and intellectual liberty. Rooted in 
no fixed theological creed, and adopting as a body 
no set of opinions that could fetter its members, the 
society has endeavored throughout its career “to 
study carefully, and keep abreast of, the growing 
knowledge of the world, at whatever cost to tradi- 
tional opinions or prejudices ; to do this in a spirit 
of tolerance no less than of sincerity.” The organi- 
zation was founded in London by an American, El- 
hanan Winchester—“ a true forerunner,” Mr. Con- 
way thinks, “ of Channing, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker.” Winchester, who was by a touching in- 
cident led to give up his early Calvinism for Uni- 
tarianism, sailed for England in 1797, where he 
was well received by Priestley, Price, J ohn Wesley, 
and others. His doctrines were still under the En- 
glish penal laws; but he at once began preaching, 
and his congregations rapidly outgrew their chapels. 
It was a time of spiritual ferment, and the dissent- 
ers and the Anythingarians of all shades and de- 
grees of nonconformity who flocked to the fold of 
the liberal American shepherd soon had to build for 
him the Parliament Court Chapel, in Artillery Lane; 
and there the South Place Society was organized, 
February 14,1793. Mr. Conway gives a rather 
full account of Winchester and of his more impor- 
tant successors — notably William Johnson Fox, a 
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really eminent man. Fox was a member of Par- 
— a fearless though a distin radical, 
a noted Anti-Corn-Law leader, the founder, with 
Mill and Dr. Brabant, of “The Westminster Re- 
view,” and the close friend of the chief English 
literati of the day. “He gave,” says the author, 
“the first welcome to the Martineaus ; and he first 
recognized the genius of Tennyson, and over Rob- 
ert Browning’s youthful work cried Hureka/” 
Carlyle said of him that “his eloquence was like 
opening a window through London fog into the blue 
sky ”"—adding, however, “I went away feeling that 
Fox had been summoning these people to sit in 
judgment on matters of which they were no judges 
at all.” Mr. Conway was himself for twenty-one 
years the incumbent at South Place Chapel ; and 
his account of the Society, based on four discourses 
given by him in 1893, may be taken to be as accu- 
rate as it is lively and sympathetic. There are a 
number of portraits, together with an in 

copy in facsimile of the first draft of Sarah Flower 
Adams’s fine hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Under the general title of “The Na- 
poleon Romances,” Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. have added six vol- 
umes to their neat library edition of the romances 
of Alexandre Dumas. The works translated for 
this set of volumes are “ Les Blancs et les Bleus,” 
“Les Compagnons de Jéhu,”’ “Les Louves de 
Machecoul,” and “ Les Fréres Corses.”” These works 
make a tolerably connected series, and there is no 
doubt that a reader may get from them an exceed- 
ingly vivid, as well as a fairly accurate, impression 
of the Napoleonic period of French history. In 
saying this, we do not need to take the author as 
seriously as he took himself, in these words, for ex- 
ample: “ We shall soon have covered an immense 
period with our stories: between the ‘Countess of 
Salisbury ’ and the ‘ Count of Monte Cristo’ lie five 
centuries and a half; and we are bold enough to 
think that concerning those five centuries and a 
half we have taught France more history than any 
historian.” The present translation is in most re- 
spects satisfactory. We note, however, that in many 
instances proper geographical names appear in their 
French spelling, as Sagonte for Saguntum, Cannes 
for Cann, Perouse for Perugia, and Génes for 
Genoa. These are curious lapses for anyone suf- 
ficiently familiar with French to translate at all. 


The “ Letters Addressed to a Col- 
lege Friend during the Years 1840- 
1845,” by Mr. John Ruskin, are pub- 
lished in this country by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
although the imprint of the book is that of Mr. George 
Allen, the author’s own (we might almost say pri- 
vate) English publisher. As a contribution to our 
knowledge of Mr. Ruskin’s intellectual development, 
these letters are of course interesting, for they show 
us at how early a stage certain principles of criticism 
had become a fixed part of his creed. They are 


Dumas’s 
Napoleon 
Romances. 


Early letiers 
of Mr. Ruskin. 





also interesting as showing that Mr. Ruskin’s ac- 
tivities when just out of college were quite as mul- 
tifarious as they were in later years. Absolutely, 
the letters have slight value, for they merely give 
crude expression to some of the ideas that later 
found much more adequate presentation. They in- 
clude an essay on the question “ Was there death 
before Adam fell, in other parts of creation ?” 
which recalls the disputations of the schoolmen. 
That sort of thing, at least, Mr. Ruskin outgrew, 
and definitely, before he was much older. His en- 
thusiasm for Turner appears more than once, as 
when, speaking of a book concerning which his 
opinion had been asked, he says: “I have not seen 
the book you speak of, but if it praises Turner un- 
qualifiedly you may trust to it.” The whole of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Turnerian creed is in the following pas- 
sage: “He is the epitome of all art, the concentra- 
tion of all power; there is nothing that ever artist 
was celebrated for that he cannot do better than 
the most celebrated. He seems to have seen every- 
thing, remembered everything, spiritualized every- 
thing in the visible world ; there is nothing he has 
not done, nothing he dares not do; when he dies, 
there will be more of nature and her mysteries for- 
gotten in one sob, than will be learned again by the 
eyes of a generation.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Three reading-books for primary schools attest the 
growing desire to provide children witha better sort of 
pabulum than they have been accustomed to. “Fairy 
Tales for Little Readers” (Lovell), by Miss Sarah D. 
Burke, gives simple paraphrases of five familiar nursery 
classics. Miss Sarah E. Wiltse’s selection of “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales” (Ginn) includes “ stories illustrating kind- 
ness to animals and the unity of life in a variety of con- 
ditions.” A more ambitious undertaking is that of Miss 
Mary E. Burt, whose “Stories from Plato and Other 
Classic Writers” (Ginn) are taken from Hesiod, Homer, 
Ovid, Pliny, and others, and retold in the simplest of 

age. These stories have stood the test of repeated 
use by the author, and are particularly to be commended 
to kindergarten and primary school teachers. 

The “ Elementary Algebra” written by Mr. Charles 
Smith and revised by Mr. Irving (Mac- 
millan) is designed to render less abrupt “the transi- 
tion from the traditional algebra of many of our sec- 
ondary schools to the reconstructed algebra of the best 
American colleges.” The book constitutes “a rounded 
course in what may be called the newer elementary al- 
gebra, and includes the subject-matter specified by 
nearly all American colleges as the requirement for ad- 
mission.” A book of far more elementary mathemat- 
ies is Miss Florence N. Sloane’s “ Practical Lessons in 
Fractions” (Heath), following the inductive method, 
and accompanied by “fraction cards,” a device of the 
writer, used with marked success in her own teaching. 

The first volume of Mr. James Hamilton Wylie’s 
“ History of England under Henry the Fourth” (Long- 
mans) was published ten years ago. It has just been 
reissued, in cennection with a second volume, which now 
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first sees the light. A third volume, completing the 
work, is promised for next year. The volumes already 
published show that the labor involved in the work has 
been of great magnitude, and the result is in accord- 
ance with the methods of the best modern scholarship. 
The chronicle is too thickly crammed with notes to be 
easily readable, but the author’s style, when it takes the 
form of plain narrative, has an honest directness that 
is at least engaging. 

Mrs. Lois G. Hufford’s “ Essays and Letters Selected 
from the Writings of John Ruskin” (Ginn) is intended 
for use as a reading-book in secondary schools. It in- 
cludes the two “Sesame and Lilies” lectures, “ Unto 
this Last,” six letters from “Fors Clavigera,” and a 
part of “The Queen of the Air.” It is supplied with 
notes and introductory matter, the latter appreciative 
and judicious in the main. While we know of no liv- 
ing writing of prose better fitted for school reading 
than Mr. Ruskin, and while we are in hearty sympathy 
with the general purpose of this book, we cannot regard 
as wise the inclusion of such matter as the chapters on 
what Mr. Ruskin (but no one else) fancies to be polit- 
ical economy. High school students are too young to 
discriminate between the ethical wheat and chaff of 
“Unto this Last,” and loose thi upon economic 
questions is about the last thing that should find encour- 
agement in these days. 

One of the most substantial contributions to knowl- 
edge that have resulted from the Chicago Congresses 
of 1893 is the handsome volume (Schulte) which con- 
tains the “ Memoirs of the International Congress of 
Anthropology,” edited by Mr. C. Staniland Wake. The 
papers are classified under physical anthropology, ar- 
cheology, ethnology, folk-lore, religions, and linguistics. 
Two supplementary papers are printed in the German 
language. Among the authors are Messrs. Franz Boas, 
Carl Lumholtz, W. H. Holmes, D. G. Brinton, Alice C. 
Fletcher, J. C. Fillmore, Stephen D. Peet, Cyrus Adler, 
and M. Jastrow, Jr. Mrs. Nuttall’s paper on “The 
Mexican Calendar System” is to appear as a separate 
monograph, and is consequently not here included. 

“ A Gauntlet” (Longmans) is the title given by Mr. 
Osman Edwards to his wer te of 44 Bjérnson’s 
“En Hanske.” It is curious that the social dramas of this 
great writer should have remained so long untranslated, 
in view of the vogue of the similar productions of Dr. 
Tbsen. Both writers are at their best in their earlier 
and more poetical works, but the pictures of society to 
which their later years have been devoted constitute 
the most striking dramatic manifestation of the present 
day. Between the two it is hard to choose, but in this 
newer field Herr Bjérnson is at least the equal of his 
famous contemporary, while « comparison of their ear- 
lier work shows him to be distinctly the greater artist. 
The subject of “ En Hanske ” has become somewhat in- 
sistent in recent literature, and it is well to remember 
that the discussion was practically started by the pub- 
lication of this drama. 

Mr. R. D. Cortina publishes a series of paper-cov- 
ered texts for students of the Spanish lan . This 
“Serie de Cortina” now includes “ Después de la Llu- 
via el Sol,” a comedy in one act by an unnamed 
writter; “El ,»” @ prose comedy in three acts 

from Garcia de la Vega; and “ Amparo,” a story 
from Sefior Enrigue Pérez Escrich. The latter two 
publications give the Spanish text with the English 
translation, a page of the one facing a page of the other. 
Mr. Cortina has supplied all these texts with notes. 





LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Thomas J. Wise has just begun publication, in 
the pages of “The Atheneum,” of his “ Bibliography 
of the Works of Robert Browning.” It will afterwards 
be extended, and issued in parts to subscribers. 

Mr. Shadwell, of Oriel College, will select from Wal- 
ter Pater’s papers such matter as he thinks it advisable 
to publish. It is also proposed that several of Pater’s 
friends prepare a memorial volume from their remin- 
iseences. 

The Prussian Academy of Sciences has granted to 
Professors Zeller and Diels $2,000 for continuing the 
publication of the writings of the commentators of Aris- 
totle. Professor Zeller took leave of his classes at the 
University of Berlin on August 2 with a speech in which 
he said that his health had always been so good that in 
his 110 semesters he had never missed his lectures for 
a single week. 

Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. will at once pub- 
lish “Max O’Rell’s” new book, “John Bull & Co.,” 
which deals with “the great colonial branches of the 
firm, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Af- 
rica.” If we may judge of the whole book from the 
Australian chapter, which we read the other day in “ La 
Revue de Paris,” the author has abated nothing of the 
wit, the shrewdness, and the lively intelligence charac- 
teristic of his earlier writings. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish early this 
month a collection of the poems of Mr. Francis How- 
ard Williams, of Philadelphia, author of the novel « At- 
man, or Documents in a Strange Case,” several lyric 
dramas, and of a remarkable stery entitled “« Boscosel,” 
published in “ The ”in 1888. Mr. Will- 
iams’s volume of verse will be called “The Flute- 
Player, and Other Peems,” and while containing a few 
pieces which have already appeared in the magazines, 
will be chiefly composed of unpublished poems from 
this poet’s portfolio. 

The public library at Los Angeles, Cal., recently pur- 
chased a number of French books, including the works 
of M. Jean Richepin. A local clergyman of the Meth- 
odist persuasion got wind of the affair, and delivered a 
sermon attacking the librarian (a woman, by the way), 
and containing this fervent supplication: “O Lord, 
vouchsafe Thy saving grace to the librarian of the Los 
Angeles City Library and cleanse her of all sin and 
make her a woman worthy of her office.” The librarian 
has promptly brought suit for damages against the of- 
fending preacher. 


SCOTT AT THE CLOSE OF HIS CENTURY. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton thus writes of Scott 
in his preface to the new edition of the latter’s poems: 
“In looking back over this century, which is now so 
near its close, there is none among its conspicuous fig- 
ures of pleasanter aspect than that of Scott; and of all 
the men who have lived during its course there is not 
one who has contributed more largely to the pleasure 
of its successive generations. This is a great eulogy; 
no man could desire a better. To amuse men ration- 
ally, to give them wholesome entertainment, is to do 
them a great service; and to do this through a lifetime 
more successfully than any one else, is to be worthy of 
lasting gratitude. This is what Scott did for our fath- 
ers, and has done for many of us, and will continue to 
do for many of our children. At this moment, more 
than sixty years after the last of his novels was written, 
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two popular editions of them are in course of publica- 
tion; while his poems, ninety years after the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ was first published, are still the de- 
light of youthful readers, and still charm readers of all 
ages by the interest of their animated narrative, the 
ease of the versification, and the manliness of their 
spirit. . . . Let us be grateful for such a gift. There 
is space even on the narrow shelves of the immortals 
for books such as his. Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth may rest on a higher shelf, but Scott will be 
nearer at hand for the multitude of readers, and his vol- 
umes will require more frequent re-binding.” 


WALTER PATER. 
(July 30, 1894.) 
The freshness of the light, its secrecy, 
Spices, or honey from sweet-smelling bower, 
The harmony of time, love’s trembling hour 
Struck on thee with a new felicity. 
Standing, a child, by a red hawthern-tree, 
Its perishing, small petals’ flame had power 
To fill with masses of soft, ruddy flower 
A certain roadside in thy memory : 
And haply when the tragic clouds of night 
Were slowly wrapping round thee, in the cold 
Of which men always die, a sense renewed 
Of the things sweet to touch and breath and sight, 
That thou didst touch and breathe and see of old, 
Stole on thee with the warmth of gratitude. 
—Michael Field in ‘* The Academy.” 


A MODERN BIBLIOPHILE’S LIBRARY. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse tells us in one of his books that 
if fortune made him the possessor of one volume of ex- 
cessive value, he should hasten to part with it. And 
yet in Mr. Gosse’s library are many books of “ exces- 
sive value,” which, in “their redolent crushed Levant,” 
no “Bonanza King, with millions in his bank,” could 
restore if lost or destroyed. . From a list originally 
started for insurance p Mr. Gosse was encour- 
aged by the solicitation of friends to make a catalogue 
of his collection which should serve a double purpose. 
“The silliest people who collect books might be consid- 
ered benefactors to their species if they only would cat- 
alogue their collections,” said Mr. Falconer Madan to 
Mr. Gosse; and his catalogue is really a benefaction for 
all book-lovers. Mr. Austin Dobson provides it with 
this cheerful Epilogue: : 

“TI doubt your painful Pedants who 
Can read a Dictionary through ; 
But he must be a dismal dog 
Who can’t enjoy this Catalogue! ”’ 

It is not given to many collectors of books to number 
so many poets and men of letters among his friends as 
does Mr. Gosse; hence few collections embrace so many 
volumes calculated to excite the of the biblio- 
maniac. There is a matchless set of Edward FitzGer- 
ald’s books, those privately-printed Dramas of Calderon, 
“ freely translated,” the first “« Rubaiyat,” and the rest, 
nearly all of whigh are presentation copies, and some 
of which are enriched with the translator’s notes in au- 
tograph. There is also a notable collection of “ Restora- 
tion Dramatists,” in which department Mr. Gosse’s li- 
brary has “no rival, public or private”; and another 
special department, rich in such books as Mr. William 
Morris’s “ The Defence of Guenevere ” (1858)—* rub- 
bishy minor verse,” Mr. Gosse pére called it — the 
mere enumeration of a few items of which might make 
a bibliomaniac green with envy. If “an affecting and 
chronic want of pounds ” has precluded Mr. Gosse from 
purchasing “the white elephants of bibliography,” the 














same distressful condition has not stood in the way of 
his forming valuable friendships. 
“* Book against book.’ ‘ Agreed,’ I said: 
But ’t was the trick of Diomed ! 
— And yet, in Fairy-land, I’m told, 
Dead leaves — as these — will turn to gold. 
Take them, Sir Alchemist, and see ! 
Nothing transmutes like sympathy.”’ 
Thus does Mr. Dobson inscribe a copy of his “ At the 
Sign of the Lyre,” «To E. W. G.” And many another 
tome in Mr. Gosse’s library bears poetical inscriptions 
from his “ Neighbor of the near domain,” and from many 
another friend,—inscriptions that are destined never to 
see the light outside the pages of this catalogue. Many 
of these inscriptions are reproduced in facsimile. A 
facsimile of a letter from Matthew Arnold, acknowl- 
edging the authorship of his Rugby prize poem, “ Alaric 
at Rome”; and another of Tennyson’s poem, “The 
Throstle,” possess a melancholy interest. And so does 
the volume of Rossetti “ Relics,” which comprehends 
among other items a set of from “The Germ,” 
containing the story of “ Hand and Soul,” with frequent 
corrections in Rossetti’s handwriting; a corrected proof 
of the Sonnet on the Mulberry Tree planted by Shake- 
speare and felled by the Rev. E. Gastrell, 
‘*__ deaf drudge, to whom no length of ears 
Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres! ”’ 
and the first draft of the “Czar Alexander II.” sonnet, 
the text of which differs in almost every line from that 
first published in “ Ballads and Sonnets,” and which 
may therefore be quoted here: 
From him did forty thousand Serfs, endow’d 
Each with six feet of death-claim’d soil, receive 
Rich lifelong freeborn land, whereon to sheave 
Their country’s harvest. Who to-day aloud 
Demand of Heaven their Father’s blood,— sore bow’d 
With tears and thrilled with wrath ; and burn to achieve 
On every guilty head without reprieve 
All torment by his edicts disallow’d. 
He stayed the knout’s red-ravening fangs; and first 
Of Russian traitors his own murderers go 
White to the tomb. While he,— laid foully low 
With limbs red-lopp’d, with blood-clogg’d brain which nursed 
The Nation’s charter,— from fell Nihil flown 
No Nought finds now,— a witness at God’s Throne.”’ 
Nearly all the introuvables of Mr. Andrew Lang are 
in this precious collection, many with brief inscriptions 
by their author; also a complete set of those by Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson,—booklets that are almost un- 
known beyond the circle of his literary friends, and 
would bring their weight in five-pound notes if offered 
for sale. These were printed by the author’s stepson, 
Mr. S. L. Osbourne, and are as limited in the number 
of their pages as in the number of copies printed. One 
of the booklets is entitled « Not I, and Other Poems” 
(1881), and the last poem, reprinted from the catalogue, 
with apologies to Mr. Gosse, states that 
“The pamphlet here presented 
Was planned and printed by 
A printer unindented, 
A bard whom all decry. 
“The author and the printer, 
With various kinds of skill, 
Concocted it in Winter 
At Davos on the Hill. 
“They burned the nightly taper ; 
But now the work is ripe. 
Observe the costly paper, 
Remark the perfect type.” 
W. Irvine Way. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1894 ( First Last). 


Acting. Richard Mansfield. North American. 
Administrative Law, American. Ernst Freund. Political Sci. 
Africa, The Study of. C.C. Adams. Chautauquan. 
Aérial Navigation. H.S. Maxim. North American. 

Bar Harbor. Illus. F. Marion Crawford. Scribner. 
Battle-Songs. Laura A. Smith. Lippincott. 

Bells, Foreign. W.Shaw-Sparrow. Magazine of Art. 
Cane Sugar Industry, The. Illus. Southern Magazine. 
Catholicism and Apaism. Bishop Spalding. No. American. 
Charch Choir and Organ. C. A. Richmond. Chautauquan. 
Economic Principles Newly Stated. O. L. Elliott. Dial. 
English at the University of Nebraska. L.A.Sherman. Dial. 
Fiction, Recent. William Morton Payne. Dial. 

Greek Vase Paintings. Illus. Magazine of Art. 
Head-Lines. W.T. Larned. Lippincott. 

Heroine, Evolution of the. H. H. Boyesen. Lippincott. 
Home-Life in India: Child Marriages and Widows. Forum. 
Human Horses. W. R. Furness. Lippincott. 

Huntingin England. Illus. C. W. Whitney. Harper. 

Ice Age in New York. T.M. Prudden. Harper. 

Income Tax, The. Charles W. Buck. Southern Magazine. 
a Reform, Am., Problems of. Merritt Starr. Dial. 


New York, The City and State of. Political Science. 
er of Religions, Echoes of the. Forum. 
Physicians, Pay of. George F.Shrady. Forum. 
Poverty, Modern. W.H. Mallock. North American. 
Scotland, Peasantry of. W.G. Blaikie. North American. 
Seotland Yard, New. Illus. Magazine of Art. 
Southern Art. Illus. Wm. Sartain. Southern Magazine. 
Tapestry of the New World. Illus. Scribner. 
Tarahumari Life. Illus. Carl Lumholtz. Scribner. 
Teaching, The Freedom of. Dial. 

** Thanatopsis,”’ The Origin of. J. W. Chadwick. Harper. 
Universities in France. Ch. V. Langlois. Political Science. 
Venetian Fétes. Illus. F. Cooley. Chautauquan. 

West Virginia. Illus. Julian Ralph. Harper. 








LIsT OF NEw Books. 


(The following list, embracing 6 50 titles, includes all books 
received by Tue D1 since last issue.] 
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—2—⏑2—— A History Derived 
Del,” In 3 vol ols. ot Guild Hall, By Reginald hare 
v 0 
& Ne eabe tispiece, 8vo, pp. 
Pl —— — By Ernest 
Femme 45. 12mo, uncut, pp. 437, Macmillan 
Centenary History of the South Place Society: Based 
on Four Discourses Gi Givenin the Chapel in May and June 
. Illus., 12mo, un- 
Norgate. $2. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Life and Letters of James MacPherson. By Baile 
gg With portrait, 12mo, pp. 327. Macmillan 1 
Masters of German Music. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 289. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XX XIX., Morehead-Myles ; 8 t 
452. Macmillan & Co. $3.75. . ~: seen 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Literary Associations of the English Lakes. By Rev. 
|S be - ee In 2 vols., 12mo, uncut. Macmillan 








Letters Addressed to a College Friend During the Years 
1960-1865. BP, Ay F- Ruskin. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 210. 


An ae tothe Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
With a Biographical Sketch. By William ao Hud- 
son. 12mo, pp. 234. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 

The Yellow Book: An Illustrated Quarterly. Vol. IL., 
July, 1894 ; 8vo, uncut, pp. 363. Copeland & Day. $1.50. 

= Great Indian Epics, the Stories of the Ramayana and 


eae itar Haligincs sed ——— 
jus., 1 uncut, 
pp. 231. Macmillan & Co. $1.50 
Libraries in the Mediseval and Renaissance Periods: 
e Rede Lecture, delivered June 13, 1894. ByJ 
Ww. k, MA. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 62. Mucmaillos 
&Co. $i. 
The Temple Shakespeare: Much Ado about Nothi 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. With Prefaces, etc. By Israe ‘Got 
M.A. — with frontispiece, 16mo, gilt top, un- 
eut. Macmillan & Co. —* 45 ets. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edited b: 3 Sara E. Wiltse, author 
of “Stories for }, w= -e ’ Part I., illus., 12mo, 


pp. 237. & Co. 45 ets. 
POETRY. 
A Book of Song. By Julian Sturgis. Sq. _, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 73. ans, Green, & Co. $1.75. 
Songs fro d. By May Kendall, author of “ From 


m Dreamlan: 

a Garret.” 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. "136. ans, 

Green, & Co. $1.75. 

The Universal Name; or, * Hundred Songs to Mary. 
Selected and arranged by Mrs. E. Vale Blake. 12mo, pp. 
149. C. W. Moulton. 31. 


FICTION. 
The Napoleon —2* Compa Alexander Dumas. In 6 


vols., com) ions of Jehu, The Whites 
and the eB ues, The ne Ses We ~~ of Machecoul, and The 
Corsican Brothers. illus., 12mo, gilt top. Little, 


Brown, & Co. Boxed, —* 50. 

Music Hath Charms. By V. Munro-Ferguson, mae of 
* Betsy.”” 12mo, pp. 300. Harper & Bros. $1.25 

Out of Step. a Maria lave oe a? Dally. ed 


12mo, pp. 300. Harper & Bros 

Dr. Janet of Harley Street. By Arabella Kenealy. 12mo, 
pp. 340. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Vashti and 2 A Story of Society To-day. 12mo, pp. 
271. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Her Fair Fame. B —252 ry of ‘‘ Solarion.” 
12mo, pp. 220. Rew York Merrill & Baker. $1. 


A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope, author of ** The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.”’ we 16mo, uncut, gilt top, 
pp. 248. Henry Holt & 

The Purple Light of — ⸗* 

Precious Tri 


B Hany Goelet McVickar, 
author of “A 0. 


16mo, pp. 176. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 75 cts. 


The Maiden’s Progress: A Novel in Dialogue. By Violet 
Hunt. 12mo, pp. 252. Harper & Bros. $1. 

The Garroters. By W. D. Howells. Illus., 18mo, pp. 90. 
Harper’s “Black and White Series. ” 50 cts. 

NEW NUMBERS IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels: Peter’s Wife, by The Duchess ; 
2mo, pp. 364. 50 cts. 

Rand, McNally’s Rialto Series: The Red Sultan, by J. 
MacLaren Cobban ; 12mo, pp. 313. 75 cts. 

Rand, McNally’s Globe Library: The House of the Wolf, 
by Stanley J. Weyman; 12mo, pp. 250. 50 cts. 

Putnam’s Hudson Library: Love and Shawl-Straps, b oy 
Annette L. Noble, author of ** Uncle Jack’s Executors’ 
12mo, pp. 291. 50 cts. 

Bonner’s Choice Series: Two Gentlemen of Hawaii, by 
Seward W. Hopkins ; illus., 12mo, pp. 303. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
ps & ¢ the British Isles. By W. P. Hasket Smith, 
M.A. P hockey © nari illus., 16mo, pp. 162. Long- 
mans, Green 


The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Parts 
12, 13, and 14. , illus., imp. 4to. Chicago: The 
Bancroft Co. Per part, $1. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 


The Ills of the —— or, Related Causes Hostile to the 
ity of the Southern sre By 4 
H. —_— .D, 12mo, pp. 277. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
$1.50. 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism: A Study of Ma- 
chine Production. By John A. Hobson, M.A., author of 
** Problems of Poverty.’’ 12mo, pp. 383. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Rep Tol By Geo and entree a Massachusetts, 1620- 
TE - Haynes, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 90. 
Johns Hoes niversity Studies. 50 cts. 


SCIENCE. 


Discourses, Biological and Geological: Essays, by 
a H. Huxley. 12mo, pp. 388. D. Appleton +3 Co. 
1 
The Evolution of Worlds from Nebulee. By Lee | <a 
ae Se, pp. 84. Bridgeport, Conn.: Marigold Pri 


ing 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Footprints of the Jesuits. By R. W. Thompson, au- 
thor of ‘The Papacy and the Civil Power.”’ ith por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 509. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

Bible, Science, and Faith. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., 
author of “Sound and Music.” ~~ pp. 316. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. $1.25 

The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ: : Boom a Recently Dis- 
covered Manuscript. By Nicholas Notovitch ; trans. by 
Virchand R, hi, B.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. ‘128. Chi- 
cago: V.R Gani $1. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
of Modern Study: Being University Extension 
Addresses. By Lord Playfair, Canon Browne, and others. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 187. millan & Co. $1. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Testenatign 

for Tennessee, for the year ending ‘@ >- “SS _ 1893, 

sgn Smith, Supt. 8vo, pp. 207. ri 
‘aul. 

Short Comparative ** of English and German, 
as Traced back to r Common Origin. By Victor 
Henry, author of * “A (eee Grammar of Greek 
and Latin.” 12mo, pp. 394. Macmillan & Co. $1.90. 

Elementary Algebra for the Use of pee Schools. 
By Charles Smith, M.A.; revised and adapted to Amer- 
ican qn Som, oy te ing § Stringham, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 408. 


An peste to 5 Authors: Being a Reader for 
Beginners. By Alphonse N. Van Daell. 12mo, pp. 251. 
Ginn & Co. 90 cts. 

The Gate to the Anabasis. With Notes, etc., by Clarence 

*2 A.M. 16mo, pp. 47. Ginn’s * School Clas- 


sics.”” 45 cts. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Rare Books| New Lists Now Ready. 

Autographs Picking Up Scarce Books a 
SPECIALTY. 

Portraits Literary Curios Bought and Sold. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 





skilled revision and correction of 
plays, histories, 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: unique in position and suc- 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. Address 


Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EYLLER & COMPANY, 
Importers of GERMAN and Other Foreign Books. 
Scarce d out-of-print books furnished promptly at lowest 

prices. thane | information furs furnished free. - * 
Catalegues of new end essond-hand tecks foes on egglication. 
Eyller & Company, 86 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 


Scarce Booxs. BACK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


Rare Books. Prints. Autographs. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
No. 22 East Srxreents Srreet, . . New York. 
Catalogues Issued Continually. 


INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
novels, biographies, sho 

















GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


ANTIQUARIAN ‘BOOKSELLER, 
25 Exchange Street, — Rocuester, N. Y. 


Catalogues of Rare Books are frequently issued, and will be 
mailed to any address. 





A Graduate of Smith College will be glad to receive 
pupils for private instruction in college preparatory work. For 
terms, address B., care of Dra. 


Bi School for Boys, Acheyj 
ngham School for Boys, Asheville, N. C. 
1793. Masor R. BINGHAM, Superintendent. 1894, 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 
‘pal W 55 West 47th st. Mrs. S. 
cr 








ARAB H. iN, 
Will reopen October 4. ope 2 


Tee; SEMINARY FOR BOYS, Woodstock, II. An ideal home 
near Chicago. Forty-seventh year. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


YOuNna LADIES’ SEMINARY, Proshett. N. J. 
pupils for College. B: Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarders. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1894. 
Miss Eunice D. Szwatt, Principal. 











AUTOGRAPH LETTERS anp 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
ty SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
No. 287 Fourth Avenue, . . . . . . New York Crry. 





WILLIAM R. HILL, BOOKSELLER. 
US BOOKS, 


OLD AND ‘RARE BOOKS. 
eA Large Collection of Rare Prints 

for Extra Illustrating. 

Nos. 5 & 7 East Monroe St., . . . 





CHICAGO. 
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THE SEPTEMBER ATLANTIC 
Contains, among other attractions, 
The Kidnapped Bride, 
By Mrs. CATHERWOOD. 
The Religion of Gotama Buddha, 


By Vaaau Davies. 
A Morning at the Old Sugar Mill, 
By Braprorp Torrey. 
An Enterprising Scholar, 
By Haraerer Warers Preston and Louise Dopce. 


Tante Catrinette, 
By Kare Cuorrm. 


The New Storm and Stress in Germany, 


From the Reports of the Plato Club, 
By Hexpserr Austr Arkins. 


Philip and His Wife. XXVI.— 
By Mrs. Detanp. 


A Reading in the Letters of John Keats, 
By Leon H. Vuxcenr. 


XXIX. 


$4.00 a Year; 35 cents a Number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


GOULD’S 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
Medicine, Biology, and Allied Sciences. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 
For Editors, General Scientists, Libraries, Newspaper 


— ar Chemists, Physicians, Dent- 
ggists, and Lawyers. 
tee en cae - + net, $10.00 
Half Russia, Thumb Index .......... net, 12.00 





P. BLAKISTON, SON & COMPANY, 
1012 Walnut Street, ParnapEtrxi. 


THE ‘ROUND ‘ROBIN 


READING CLUB. 
Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literat of Literature. 


——A——— f 
— — — 


correspond 
Courses meer ——— carefully adapted * 
a who select own subjects, —* on 
perpen, guaseal improvement, or pleasure. 


——— 





and no eff — ere 
pers, no effort ju t 
to its members. For address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 





European Architecture. 
publication of Photogravure Illustrations, tak: 
the best monuments of European Art * 
and Architecture. 
Subscripti 1.00 month — $10.00 , 
25* , 7 2* —# per year 
SMITH & PACKARD, Publishers, 
901 Medinah Building, CHICAGO. 


MRS. PEARY. | %Y -4R¢7 


P “ We do not know which to qdanize the most, Bice. A— 
are reproduced from her camera.”’-- Boston Heald. 

$2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., New York. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


Any Public or Private Library not possessing a com- 
plete set of Toe Dia (May, 1880, to June 16, 1894) 
ean secure the 16 volumes at a favorable price by ad- 
dressing the undersigned, who has recently been able 
to pick up copies of the very rare issues of January, 
October, and November, 1882, and January, 1883 (num- 
bers now entirely out of print), thus completing a file 
from the beginning. The set of 16 volumes, newly 
bound in Tue Drat’s regular style, dark brown cloth, 
side and back lettered in gold, is offered for $40. Each 
volume has a full index. The publishers cannot supply 
another set at any price. Address E. R. K., 


Care Tue Drat, Chicago. 


A mon 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 axp 1889. 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
eAnd bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tue STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 


Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street, 





New Yorx Crry. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








